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ruary 17th, overwhelming approval was 
accorded by dairy farmers throughout the 
New York Milk Shed to revisions in the 
federal-state orders regulating the handling 
of milk in the New York Metropolitan terri- 
tory. 


[: PERSONAL balloting conducted Feb- 


The proposed amendments, identical 
with those previously put forward by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture aid turned 
down by the dairymen involved in a late 
December mail were the sub- 
ject of a heated controversy, enlivened by 
court action, officials 
many producers led 
by the Dairymen’s League Cooperative As- 


referendum, 
between department 


and elements among 


sociation and some other cooperative groups. 

Final approval after 
Agriculture Claude R. Wickard had issued 
a decree suspending, as of the close of Feb- 
ruary, the order under which the New York 
milk industry had previously been operating, 
following this action with the resubmission 
to the producers of the original amendments. 


came Secretary of 


Amendments Based on Testimony 


Secretary Wickard, in moving thus to ter- 
minate the previous order and give the pro- 
lucers another chance to 


vote upon the 


was actuated by evidence intro- 
luced at hearings last fall, and other avail- 
able testimony, that the previous regulations 
‘no longer tended to effectuate the declared 
policy of the Agricultural Marketing Agree- 
ment Act of 1937,” and that they operated 


in certain phases detrimentally to the inter- 


changes, 


sts of producers and handlers in outside 
ireas. 

Outstanding among the strongly-opposed 
testimony submitted to the Secretary was 
that of important groups of mid-western pro- 
lucers and affiliated interests, whose normal 
uitlets in eastern consuming centers had been 
seriously disadvantaged by some of the sur- 
plus disposal provisions of the former New 
York area control orders. 


Few Negative Votes Cast 


Market Administrator N. J. Cladakis, as 


referendum agent, reported virtual unani- 


mity on the second balloting, with 99 per 
cent of the voting producers approving the 
According to the 61,873 


changes. report 
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Revised Orders Now Operative 


Previously Rejected Amendments to New York Area Federal-State Milk 
Control Almost Unanimously Approved—In Effe&t From March 1 


producers in the six States of New 
Pennsylvania, New 
Massachusetts, and 


York, 
Jersey, Connecticut, 
Vermont were eligible 
to vote. A total of 47,307 votes were cast, 
and of these 46,857, or 99.05 per cent, favored 
the issuance of the amendments. Coopera- 
tives qualified to vote for their members cast 
34,873 votes of the total, and of these 99.40 
per cent were for the amendments. Individ- 
ual “producers cast 12,434 votes of which 


98.07 per cent approved the amendments. 


Formal orders effectuating the revised fed- 
eral-state marketing program were signed 
on February 28th by Secretary Wickard at 
Washington and by Commissioner Holton 
V. Noyes of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Markets at Albany, 
and the new program became effective as of 
March Ist. 


Announcing the results of the balloting of 
New York State dairy farmers on the com- 
plementary state order, Commissioner Noyes 
reported that the votes of cooperative asso- 
ciations were recorded as 26,295 in favor of 
and 123 against the amendments. 
ent farmers not affiliated cooperative 
associations voted 9,607 for and 83 against, 
resulting in a total count of 35,902 to only 
This percentage 
of 99.43 for the amendments out of the New 
York State 


Independ- 
with 


206 opposed. represents a 


referendum participants. 


The revisions are described by the Secre- 


tary of Agriculture as designed to provide * 


for continuing effectiveness in the conduct 
of operations under the order and to safe- 
guard its enforcement. 
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Summary of the Changes 
Under a rough summary, they modify the 
class prices for milk, payments to 
diverting surplus milk, reduce 
payments to cooperatives, and “seek to im- 
prove 


reduce 
handlers for 
and strengthen administrative pro- 
visions of the order until such time as fur- 
ther modifications 


may be required by 


changed conditions.” 


More specifically, the changes continue the 
existing schedule of prices for Class 1 except 
for providing a minimum rate of $2.45 per 
100 Ibs. ‘for April, 1941. Provision is made 
for a Class 1 level for milk sold outside the 
marketing area 20c per 100 Ibs. above the 
2-A p¥ice. Formerly there was no 
price established under the order for 


milk. 


( ‘lass 


such 


Allowance to handlers for making skim- 
milk is reduced from 4c to 4c per 100 Ibs., 
the modifications in this direction altogether 
being estimated to increase the value of 
skimmilk by from 6Y%2c to 9%c per 100 Ibs. 
milk 
handlers for diverting surplus are reduced 
from 23c per 100 lbs. to 17c. 
3-C, 
into cream for 


of whole equivalent. Payments to 


The price of Class which includes 


milk turned sale in markets 


outside the control area, is increased, the 
differential over the Class 4-A price being 
moved up to 13c per 100 Ibs. from Ile as at 
present. Payments to qualified cooperatives 
are reduced by approximately 20 per cent, 
and the new order requires reports from 
cooperatives demonstrating service to pro- 
ducers justifying such payments. 

—- a 


MONTHLY MILK SALES REPORT 


Daily average sales of fluid milk during 
3.09 per 


same period a year ago, according to reports 


January increased cent over the 


from leading distributors in 152 U. S. mar- 
kets to the New York City headquarters of 
the Milk Industry Foundation. 

In January average 
6,638,405 quarts compared 
quarts in January 1940. 

Milk company payrolls in January showed 


sales totaled 
with 6,439,329 


daily 


a decrease of 1.67 per cent and employment 
a decrease of 3.36 per cent compared with 
January 1940. 
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Tackle Farm Bills 
FTER TWO MONTHS of watchiul 
waiting, the congressional committees 
having to do with farm legislation are 
getting into action. The Senate Agriculture 
Committee opened hearings on bills designed 
to revise the federal farm program on Febru- 
ary 27th. 

Several farm bills have been introduced in 
the House and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture. Chairman Fulmer announces 
that a public hearing before the full com- 
mittee will be begun on March 11th in Room 
1324 House Office Building, opening at 10:00 
a.m., on the bill recently introduced by Repre- 
sentative Harold D. Cooley of North Caro- 
lina, H. R. 1382, which is to provide for 
the development and maintenance of market- 
ing services for farm commodities. It would 
aid in financing state agencies for the mar- 
keting of farm crops. 

For this purpose there is to be appropri- 
ated not to exceed $1,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1941, not to exceed $2,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1942, not to exceed $3,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1943, not to exceed $4,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1944, and not to exceed 
$5,000,000 for the fiscal year 1945 and each 
succeeding year. And it provides that not 
to exceed $150,000 shall be available to the 
Secretary of Agriculture for the administra- 
tion of the act, including the employment of 
persons in the District of Columbia and else- 
where for investigating, coordinating, and 
supervising activities recommended or under- 
taken under the act. 

These figures are so exceptionally small 
compared with the usual authorizations for 
appropriations under the present New Deal 
spending program, that it is reasonable to 
surmise that Congressman Cooley thinks he is 
back in President Coolidge’s administration. 


How One Would Work 

HE SUMS made available by this act 

are to be apportioned by the Secretary 

of Agriculture among the several states 

to the state departments of agriculture, to 

be used for the purpose of organizing, foster- 

ing, promoting, and developing marketing 

and marketing services for farm commodities 

in the state, with a particular view to pro- 

viding a market system which will furnish 

a steady flow of standardized farm commodi- 

ties to centers of distribution and will pro- 

vide for farms adequate and readily available 

marketing services for commodities produced 
by them. 


The funds shall be apportioned by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in accordance with 
an agreement between him, or his authorized 
representative, and the department of agri- 
culture or other state agency in each state 
engaged in marketing activities. This agree- 
ment will constitute a part of the regulations 
of the Secretary of Agriculture and is to 
clearly set forth the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in the employment and dismissal of 
personnel by the state department of agricul- 
ture or other state agency, the character of 
marketing service to be rendered, and the 
responsibility of each party to the agreement 
in order to develop marketing methods and 
services in each state that will be of maxi- 
mum benefit to the producers and consumers 
of farm products. 


In allocating funds for the cooperating 
states, the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
take into consideration the total population, 
population on farms, income from agricul- 
tural production, and the character of and 
need for the services to be rendered. It is 
provided that not less than $10,000 shall be 
made available for each cooperating state; 
that no additional allotment or expenditures 
therefrom shall be made until a sum or 
sums at least equal to such additional allot- 
ments or expenditures shall have been con- 
tributed by the state. 


The sums appropriated under the Cooley 
bill would be in addition to, and not in sub- 
stitution for, appropriations for marketing 
and marketing services in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Propose Price Fixing 


HE BILL under consideration by the 


Senate Agriculture Committee is spon- 
sored by Senator Bankhead of Alabama, 
and is known as the Bankhead price-fixing 


bill. 


Testimony presented by farm organization 
spokesmen indicate that farmers are thor- 
oughly dissatisfied with the present A.A.A. 
program, with its little checks scattered 
broadcast and prices so low for farm prod- 
ucts that the producers are barely able to 
pay interest on investment and taxes. In 
fact hundred of farms in New York state are 
reported to be advertised to be sold for taxes, 
due to the small returns received from 
the sale of farm products. 


The higher prices could be obtained by 
revising the present federal farm program of 
benefit payments, loans and crop control. 


President Edward A. O’Neal of the Ame: 

can Farm Bureau Federation, advised t 

committee. After mentioning that Congre 

had already voted $15,000,000,000 for de- 
fense, O’Neal declared that the little two « 

three hundred million dollars his organiz 

tion was asking for was “just a little po 

gun”. He asked that Congress fix a botton 
under farm prices by means of governme: 
loans at 85 per cent of parity. 


O’Neal also asked that any surplus abo 
domestic demands be exported to world ma 
kets for whatever price it would bring. Loss 
on these exports would be paid from t 
$320,000,000 fund estimated to be availa! 
annually from customs receipts. He wit 
several senators from the South and Middl 
West were in agreement that the ever-norma 
granary is full to overflowing. He continu 
that “the American people have been getting 
food and fiber at bankrupt prices too long” 
The cost of the Farm Bureau Federation's 
program was estimated at $960,000,000, con 
pared with $912,000,000 authorized by Con 
gress for the present farm control progran 


Senator Bankhead said he favored a price 
fixing measure. His bill proposes a full 100 
per cent of parity loans when marketing re 
strictions are voted by cooperating farmers 
for the so-called staple crops except corn, or 
which he proposed a loan of 85 per cent. 
This means that the cotton, wheat, tobacco 
and rise prices would be stabilized on a full 
parity basis. Right now the farmer faces a 
rise in everything he buys, he stated, and 
demanded that something be done. “It is my 
opinion,” asserted Bankhead, “that this will 
actually cost the government less than the 
present program.” He said further that he 
was confident that the bill would be reported 
favorably to the senate. 


These higher parity loan rates under the 
Bankhead bill would be available only t 
those farmers who comply in full with the 
New Deal program of acreage control, 
marketing regulations, and general farmer 
regimentation. 


Canned Milk Survey 


N A SURVEY of the canned milk’ indus 

try, John L. Wilson of the Agricultura 

Marketing Service, stresses the point that 
canned milk production and demand _ in 
creases sharply in war time. Dpring® th 
World War between 1914 and 1919 canne 
milk production more than doubled. Today 
with armed conflicts raging on Europea 
fronts, condensed and evaporated milks ar: 
again feeling the impetus of war. Durin; 
1940 canned milk factories increased their 
production for the year more than 15 per 
cent above previous high ‘records. 


“Not only has production soared, but ex 
ports have again turned upward as foreigi 
nations stock their larders from the output 
of United States factories,” says Wilson 
“For the calendar year of 1940, exports from 

(Please Turn to Page 6) 
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A Disturbing Threat Averted 

HARPLY reversing their sentiment as 
expressed in the original December bal- 
loting, New York Milk Shed dairymen 
rded on 17th 
‘oval of amendments to the federal and 


February over whelming 
e orders regulating all merchandising and 
iling of fluid milk and cream in the New 
k Metropolitan 

nited States Department of Agriculture and 
he New York State Department of Agricul- 
and Markets. 


-eferendum, of which a full resume 1s 


area proposed by the 


Results of the second 
pre- 
nted ‘on another page of this issue of the 

EVIEW, show that favorable votes were cast 

better than 99 per cent of those eligible 
ballot. 

On receiving the 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
\\ ICKARD 
terminating the New 


record of the outcome, 
CLaupe R. 
revoked his mid-January decree 
York City regulatory 
provisions as of February 28th and prom- 
ulgated with the 


ROOSEVELT the revisions therein, 


approval of PRESIDEN’ 


which have 
been operative from the first of this month. 
Concurrently New York State’s Commis- 
Agriculture, Hotton V. Noyes, 
complementary 


sioner of 
issued a similarly changed 
state order. 
rhus, happily, has been averted the severe 
and disastrous dislocation of the milk indus- 
try suppling the world’s largest consuming 
territory which would inevitably have fol- 
lowed on the heels of threatened suspensions 
of the federal-state market stabilization 
mechanism. 
However, as we long have maintained, 
close study of the amendments now in force 
convinces the impartial observer that, while 
they are in the right direction, continued 
operating experience will point the need for 
further revisions before added progress may 
made toward the ultimate goal of closest 
sible correlation between pricing practices 
the fluid consumption field and the manu- 
uring branch of the dairy business. Pres- 
incidence of wide and widespread dis- 
‘ity in this respect will, with existing um- 
essary and economically unsound bars to 


milk 


country’s commercial channels, inescapably 


ree flow of and its products in 


together to disturb and disrupt the vast 
istry of dairying as a whole and impede 


seriously its proper development and sound 
growth. 


Again we reiterate that so long as estab- 
lishment and expansion of federal-state reg- 
ulatory orders remains as a keystone of the 
administration’s policy with respect to the 
business of 
New York 
like control 


dairying, the hugely important 
Milk Shed must be subject to 
if a state of acute unbalance is 
to be avoided. Constant efforts should be 
directed, however, by every individual and 
group within the industry itself and among 
its official regulators, to seek out and 
cause promptly to be adopted those obvious 
alterations in the operating methods and 
policies essential to an orderly functioning 
of all milk business segments for the common 


ror vd. 
Self one 


noticeably 


interest of any group, lately 


apparent among producing ele- 


ments serving many of the leading urban 
luid consuming centers, will in the long run, 
as in all fields of human endeavor, turn out 


to be a harmful and a losing practice 


Expanding Research Efforts 
NCOURAGEMENT 


point of the entire field of dairying is 


from the stand- 

to be found in the recent announcement 
from its Chicago headquarters that the Na- 
tional Dairy Council is to extend its already 
manifold activities by launching a compre- 
hensive research program on the nutritional 
value of dairy products. It is said that the 
move has been undertaken at the request of 
the American Dairy Association, industry- 
created organization heading up the nation- 
wide consumer education and general pub- 
licity drive covering milk and its products. 


Initial stages will be directed at studies 
on butterfat, with the proposed later develop- 
ment of long-time research operations cover- 
ing all products of the dairy. In the in- 
ception of the program and the outlining of 
its objectives the sponsoring group received 
enthusiastic cooperation and informed advice 
of a number of the country’s most prominent 
Included among these were Dr. 

30sworTH, Ohio State Univer- 
Georce QO. Burr, 

Dr. T. W. 


versity of Minnesota; 


scientists. 
ALFrep W. 
sity; Dr. 
Minnesota ; 


University of 
Uni- 


Harris, 


GULLICKSON, 
- ay aes 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Pror. E. B. Hart, University of Wisconsin ; 
Dr. Georce Hoim, Bureau of Dairy Indus- 
try, U. S. Department of Agriculture; Dr. 
C. A. Hoprert, Michigan State College; Dr. 
HERBERT LONGENECKER, University of Pitts- 
burgh; Dr. C. M. McCay, Cornell Uni- 
versity; Dr. E. V. McCot_um, Johns Hop- 
kins University; and Dr. Rupotr ScHoEN- 
HEIMER, Columbia University. 

Envisaged in the operating technique, as 
announced by Micton Hutt, president of 
the Council, will be the grant of funds for 
the prosecution of desired research to uni- 
versities in which work of this nature already 
is in progress. Grants are to be made in the 
form of fellowships, or as allotments for 
the purchase of equipment, or for expendi- 
tures to assist existing operations. Guidance 
and future planning is to be supplied by a 
committee of experienced consultants which 
will be selected from outstanding research 
scientists. 

The 


veloped are to be used as a basis for continu- 


new data and nutritional facts de- 
ing promotional publicity conducted both by 
the National Dairy Council and the Ameri- 
can Dairy Association. This enlarged field 
of activity of an organization long occupy- 
ing the forefront of dairy industry efforts 
toward spheres of expanding influence and 
development is worthy of the highest com- 
mendation., The work should importantly 
further the studies in this field already in 
progress in the country’s educational institu- 
tions, and should co-ordinate excellently with 
recently intensified similar research conduct- 
ed by private interests, independent and coop- 
erative, and by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, both through its long estab- 
lished Bureau of Dairy Industry and its Re- 
Laboratories being set up 


gional Research 


in four different sections of the country. 
A Timely, Choice 
HILE 


not yet 


official announcements have 


been made, present indica- 

tions strongly point to the selection 
of Toronto, Canada for the staging of the 
1941 Dairy Industries Exposition—an “Off- 
Year” Show—in October. The International 
Milk Dealers and the 


national Association of Ice Cream Manufac- 


\ssociation of Inter- 
turers both have tentatively decided, it is 
understood, to hold their annual conventions 
in that city this year. By agreement the 
Dairy Industries Supply Association is obli- 
gated to hold its “Off-Year” 

(Please Turn to Page 72) 
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Oklahoma Convention 


Joint Dairy Meeting Favors Greater 


Protection for Butter Against 
Substitute Products 


Enid, Okla.—The annual joint convention 
of the Oklahoma State Milk 
\ssociation Oklahoma 
Manufacturers was held here 
Hotel 10-11, 
Between 300 and 350 attended, and it 


Distributors 
and the \ssociation 
of Ice Cream 
at the 
1941. 

was freely expressed that this convention was 
Oklahoma 


Youngblood February 


the most successful the groups 


have held for many years. 

Presiding for the two days’ sessions were: 
W. P. President, Oklahoma State 
Milk White 
Dairy, Tulsa; F. C. Briggs, President, Okla- 
\ssociation of Ice 


Herron, 


Distributors Association, Pure 


homa Manutac- 
Products Black- 
well, and W. Gordon Wright, President, The 
Oklahoma 
Dallas, 


Cream 


turers, Briggs Dairy Ca. 


Indians, Nash-Kelvinator 


Texas. 


Wm. Hawk 4. 1. Keith K. P. Larson 


Speakers during the convention were: J. 
Douglas Elgin, Director of 
National 


Russell 


Merchandising 
Service, 
ou. 3 Holloway, Student 
ment Bureau, Oklahoma \. 
Stillwater; Joe C. 

homa State Board of 
City; Prof. H. G. 
ment of Industrial Engineering, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, Stillwater; Dr. 
D. Thomas, Commerce, 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater: W. 
H. Olson, Fieldman, The American Dairy 
Association, Chicago, Ill.; Robert C. Hibben, 
Executive Secretary, International 


Dairy Council, Chicago, 
Entertain 
& M. College, 
Okla 


\griculture, Oklahoma 


Scott, President, 


Thuesen, Head, Depart- 


Raymond 


Dean Division of 


\ssocia- 
tion of Ice Cream Manufacturers, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Col. B. F. Castle, President, Milk 
Industry Foundation, Washington, D. C.: 
Dr. Eugene S. President, Phillips 
University, Enid; Miss Pauline Sherwood, 
Home Service Department, Oklahoma Nat- 
ural Gas Co., Oklahoma City. 


Briggs, 


Officers and Directors Named 
Officers of the Oklahoma State Milk Dis- 
tributors were fol- 
President, K. P. Larson, Larson's 
Dairy, Duncan; Vice-President, Earl Weibel. 
Weibel’s 
Treasurer, J. I. 


\ssociation elected as 


lows: 
Home Dairy, Enid; Secretary- 
Keith, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Stillwater. 
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Directors elected are: Early R. Cass, Bea- 
trice Creamery Company, Tulsa; Tom Con- 
rady, Roselawn Dairy, Muskogee; Don Dav- 
isson,, Seminole Dairy Products Company, 


Seminole; Leland [ssary, Essary’s Dairy, 
Clinton; U. D. French, Central Dairy Prod- 
ucts Company, Shawnee; Ralph T. Goley, 
Enid Cooperative Creamery, Enid; W. P. 
Herron, Pure White Tulsa; Edd 
Hisel, Southside Dairy, Oklahoma City; 
Ralph Nelms, O. K. Cooperative Milk Pro- 


ducers 


Dairy, 


\ssociation, Oklahoma City. 


Oklahoma 
of Ice Cream Manufacturers are: 


Elected officers of \ssociation 
President, 
William Hawk, Hawk Ice Cream Company, 
Tulsa 4 Voelkers, 
Oklahoma City, 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. I. Keith, Oklahoma 
\. & M. College, Stillwater. 


Vice-President, Laurence 


New State Ice Cream Co., 


Directors elected are: F. C. Briggs, Briggs 
Dairy Products Company, Blackwell; R. 
Colvert, Colvert Ice Cream Company, Ard- 
M. T. Cochran, Central Dairy Prod 
ucts Company, Oklahoma City; W. D. Erni, 

Milk Tulsa; 
Larrabee, Payne County Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Cooperative Association, Stillwater ; 
I. H. Needham, Mid-West Creamery Com- 
pany, Ponca City; C. 


more ; 


Quality Products 


es 


Company, 


\. Peabody, Fairmont, 
Creamery Company, Guthrie; Earl Weibel, 
Weibel’s Home Dairy, Enid; T. Whit 
taker, Washita Valley Ice Cream Company, 
Anadarko. 


Leo 


The following officers of Oklahoma Indians 
were Frank Treseder, 
Jensen Supply Co., 
Vinita; Vice-President, O. B. Witte, Cream- 
ery Package Manufacturing Co., Oklahoma 
City; Secretary-Treasurer, R. R. 
Meyer-Blanke Co., Oklahoma City. 


elected: President, 


Machinery & Dairy 


Ritter, 


Continuing their policy of protecting the 
dairy industry in Oklahoma, the two associ- 


ations went on record with a resolution as 


being opposed to any change in the laws 
which will lower the present tax on the sale 
of manufactured imitation substitutes for 
State of Oklahoma, 


being in favor of legislation which will make 


butter in the and as 


the enforcement of the present tax laws on 


butter substitutes more effective. 


— a? 


SINGLE GRADE PRESCRIBED 


that milk 
now sold in up-state New York as grade B 
pasteurized 


Announcement has been made 


new sanitary 


grade A pasteurized 


must meet 
labeled 
May Ist. 
The New York State Public Health Coun- 
cil announced that all pasteurized milk will 
within the 


stan- 


dards and be 


beginning 


come one class except a small 


amount which will be ‘sold as certified 


pasteurized. 
\t a 
tributors 


recent hearing up-state milk dis- 


requested that the grade A _pas- 


“New 
York approved”. 


teurized 


Ye ork 


designation be changed to 


“New 


standard” or 


Wisconsin Milk Program 


Annual Conference in Madison to 
Feature Addresses by Scientists and 
Specialists — Varied Program 
At the annual Wisconsin Dairy Manu 

turers’ held at the 
Madison, M 
11-13, a wide range of technical and practic 


Conference to be 
versity of Wisconsin, in 
topics in milk production and handling 

be discussed by some of the most prominent 
men engaged in and affiliated with the dairy 
industry. They have been invited from the 
fields of science, education and industry to 
give special demonstrations, lectures and to 
lead in discussions. 


Pertaining to the milk division of the dairy 
industry, the official program lists the 
fe lowing : 


“Tests fo 


Langhus. 


Coliform Organisms in Milk’’—Will 


“Tests for Fat in Chocolate Milk’’ 


Skelton 


Fred 


‘Determining the Curd Tension of Milk’’— 
Harold Fick. 
‘‘The Phosphatase Test for 


John Knechtges. 


Pasteurizatior 


Dairy Pr 
Dept 


Status in Providing 
H. C. Jackson, 


**Wisconsin’s 
ucts for the Nation’’ 
Dairy Industry 

‘‘Heat Resistant and Heat Loving Bacteria— 
The Problem—Their Control’'—W. B Sarles, 
Dept. of Agricultural Bacteriology 
Producers’ Livestock Econom- 
Dept. of Dairy Husbandry 

“Pointing the Way for Our Dairymen’’—A. J. 
Glover, Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson 

“Making the Most of tho Quality 
E. CC. Damrow, Damrow Bros. Co., 

15 Down—56 to Go—The Status of The State's 
Quality Program’’'—L. G. Kuenning, State Dept 
of Agriculture and Markets. 

‘Is Zero To Be The 
farriers and Milk Quality 

M. E. Parker, Beatrice ¢ 

“Practical Lessons in Clean Milk Production 
Dave Nusbaum, Dept. of Dairy Industry 


‘‘Improving the 
Heizer, 


Ics “ Ma. 


Program’’— 
Fond du Las 


Limit? Bacteriological 
Also Illustrated Film 


‘reamery Co., Chicago 


“Practical Lessons in Sterilization of Utensils’’ 

Evert Wallenfeldt, Dept. of Dairy Industry 

‘Bacteriological Principles of 
E. G. Hastings, Dept. of 
teriology. 


Pasteurization’ 
Agricultural Bac- 


‘*RBacteriological Problems of Pasteurization 

( Frazier. Dept, of Agri ultural Bacteriology 
“Public Health Results of Milk Pasteurizatior ‘ 
F. J. Moss, U. S. Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
**Mechanical 
Pasteurization’’—A. H. 
Corp Chicago 


Ww 


Problems of Vat 
Cherry-Burrell 


Principals and 
Rishoi, 


Principles and Problems of High 
Short Time, Pasteurization’’—Glenn 
Package Co., Chicago 


**Mechanical 
Temperature, 
E. Weist, Creamery 

‘‘Pasteurization and the t 
Milk'’—C. A. Elvehjem, Dept. of 

‘Pasteurization and the Chemical and Phys 
Properties of Milk’’—H. H. Sommer, Dept 
Dairy Industry. 

‘Pasteurization of Modified Milk Products® 
G. Weckel, Dept. of Dairy Industry. 


<——* 


Nutritive Value of 
Biochemistry 





Multiple-quart containers in the retail dis 
tribution of milk made their first appearat 
in the Washington, D. C., market in ear y 
One retailing throug! 


February. concern, 


its own came out with a 2-quar 
bottle at 
chain grocery stores met the competition ! 

quoting 2 single quarts, in paper containers, 
at 19 both the retail 


price for single quarts, store delivery r 


stores, 


19 cents. Immediately one of t 


cents. In instances, 


mained at 11 cents per quart. 
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te you sina RARER O 
COOLERS can cool so fast and so 


= that. smooth, uniform, un- 
en, unagitated, paper-thin 


ct tow in th pote att gt 
Do you wonder why ROL-O-FLO 


COOLERS are so very easy to 
dean? Remember, for « e 


book with every part “ge fal 
accessible. “And then ng ote, as ‘ 
the slstening stathbese: steel . 
surfaces of a ROL-O-FLO have 
no angles, corners, ridges or 
ig ok — just the flowing curves 
of its gently rounded elevations. 
As modern as 1941 — that's ROL-O-FLOI 
Built in every wanted capacity. See it 


/ tédey in Bulletin G-376. 


CHERRY-BURRELL 
CORPORATION 


427 we RANDOLPH ST. 3 


CHICAGO 


MILK FLOWS OVER THE SURFACE 
OF A ROL-O-FLO sg ate 
COOLER IN A SMOOTH PA 
THIN FILM 


THE ROL-O-FLO’S COOLING A 4KE2 (12 x 36) 
SURFACE IS EASY TO CLEAN — my ogres sega 


JUST A SERIES OF GEN TA 
ROUNDED ELEVATIONS © 


SAVINGS FLOW BACK INTO THE 
TREASURIES OF PLANTS OPERAT# 
ING ROL-O-FLO COOLERS! 


Rol-O-Flo Coolers save money 
in cooling time, in refrigera- 
tion, in maintenance and in 
cleaning time. And they 
depreciate slowly. 





Discuss Dairy Problems 
New 
Groups Hear Industry Leaders and 


Officials in 


Jersey Dealer and Producer 


Annual Session 


Trenton, N. J.—Secretary of Agriculture 
W. H. Allen told the Milk Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation as a part of the recent Agricultural 
Week that “the 


the other agricultural groups are 


program here eyes of all 
turned to 


the leaders of the dairy industry.” 


Secretary Allen pointed out that the milk 
industry, with a 33 million dollar cash value 
annually, leads all farm crops in contributing 
to New Jersey’s total of 120 million-dollar 
annual cash value of farm crops 


“Tt will be necessary for distributors and 
producers to work together to solve the 
New Jersey problem themselves,” he con- 
tinued. “These leaders are capable of reach- 
ing a solution satisfactory to all interests and 
can do so without calling upon outsiders to 
assist them,” he said. 


Secretary Allen expressed the belief that 
it probably would be necessary to continue 
milk control in some form in order to stabi- 
lize the industry. 


Endorsing a government subsidization to 
finance the distribution of milk at low cost 
in the schools, Secretary Allen said, “Sub- 
sidization is here to stay, at least, for the 
next ten years. If we are going to have a 
large milk-consuming population, then we 
are going to have to see that children today 
form a habit of drinking and liking milk.” 


Influence of Selective Training 


The probable influence of selective train- 
ing on the consumption of milk was discuss- 
ed by Col. Benjamin F. Castle, president of 
the Milk Industry Foundation, Washington, 
D. C. “If we can keep the army on fresh 
fluid milk during the next five years,” he 
said, “we will be doing a great thing for 
increasing its per capita consumption.” Many 
selectees from the southern states, particu- 
larly, he said, are not accustomed to drink- 
ing milk, so that the outlook for educating 
these young men into a liking for milk is 


good. 


Impartial regulation of the dairy industry 
was called for by David H. Agans, New 
Jersey State Grange Master, at a meeting 
of Jersey dairymen who gathered to discuss 
their problems. 


Agans advocated the appointment of a 
single man to control milk stabilization, main- 
taining that the present five-man Milk Con- 
trol Board cannot adequately meet the prob- 
lem. 


“Without good regulation,” he declared, 
“we'll ruin thousands of people who depend 
on the dairy industry for their livelihood.” 
He pointed out that there are 17,500 farms 
producing milk in New Jersey. 
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Debate Single Grade Plan 


“Is One Grade of Milk Desirable for New 
Jersey?,” was the subject of a lively debate 
among the more than 200 producers and 
dealers present at the meeting. 


“The present method of grading milk is 
on the way out and will ultimately disap- 
pear,” contended L. Van D. Chandler, Hack- 
ensack health officer, who asserted that pro- 
ducers, would all 


benefit by a one-grade milk system. 


dealers, and consumers 


Chandler’s arguments were challenged by 
Nils Swenson, Hackettstown dairyman and 
former member of the Milk Control Board. 
He declared that Grade A milk represented 
a far superior product and argued that pro- 
should be offer the 


ducers permitted to 


higher grade to the public. 


The local health officers should not inter- 
fere with the marketing of milk, Swenson 
contended. He said the organization should 
concern itself only with the purity and safety 
of the product. 


OE © 


MORE MILK BIDS ASKED 


Administrator Calls for More Tenders 
in Penny-a-Glass Program 


N. J. Cladakis, administrator of the New 
York metropolitan milk marketing area, has 
lately invited metropolitan milk handlers to 
enter bids Monday, March 
penny-a-glass milk to fifty-two additional 
New York City public schools. 


10, to supply 


Penny milk is now sold to the pupils of 
352 elementary and high schools, and the new 
contracts will lift the number to 404. Ap- 
proximately 600 schools will take part when 
the program reaches its full size. 

The new request for bids specified that the 
maximum quantity of milk the new schools 
15,505 
quarts a day and would be available to 62,020 
pupils. The program at present provides 
127,714 quarts a day for 490,320 children. 


—_———— oe 


0. C. BROCK RETIRES DOBBIN 


could consume would amount to 


A recent letter from O. Carlyle Brock, 
president of the Sanitary Farms Dairy, Erie, 
Pa., states that his firm is now operating 
on daylight delivery and that he had just 
placed an order for new Divcos to replace 
all their horse-drawn Carl 
“T hate to part with the ‘ponies’ but one 
way streets, daylight traffic and other things 
leave me no alternative”. 


routes. wrote, 


The Sanitary Farms Dairy has also pur- 
chased a new can washer and plans to install 
a new boiler and stoker in the near future. 
Carl Brock also stated in his letter that their 
ice cream business continues to grow and 
will require the addition of another ice cream 
truck for the approaching season. 


N. Y. January Price 


Producers’ Net Return Shows Declines 


from December and Last Year 


Under Various Influences 


New York milk shed dairy farmers 
ceived a uniform price of $2.05 per 100 |i 
in the 201-210 mile zone for January 3.5 p 
cent butterfat milk plants 
handlers governed by the federal-state ma: - 
keting orders for the New York Metropolit 
area. Announcement of the January retu: 
which showed a decline of llc per 100 I! 
from December, 1940, and a drop of 9c fror 
the January, 1940, rate was made on Fy 
ruary 13th by Market Administrator N. 
Cladakis. 


delivered to 


“The metropolitan pool,” Mr. Cladakis 
said, “contained 402,150,849 Ibs. of milk in 
January for which the dairy farmers of the 
New York milkshed will $8,244 
092.40, not counting nearby producers’ loca 
tional premiums of $112,211.24. 


receive 


“Despite the fact that the January pric 
was llc per 100 Ibs. less than the December 
price, the January pool was worth $415.40 
more. The greater quantity of milk in the 
pool was responsible for the slight gain in 
the total value.” 


The December pool marketed 380,725,787 
Ibs. of milk at a uniform price of $2.16. 


Several Factors Depress Price 


“Lower prices for all classes of milk, in 
cluding fluid as well as surplus milk,” Mr. 
Cladakis said, “produced the lower uniform 
price this January. Moreover, the metro 
politan pool marketed nearly 10,000,000 more 
pounds than it did a year ago, when the pool 
accounted for 392,350,405 Ibs. 


“Another factor that helped to press 
downward the uniform price was the con- 
tinued loss of fluid milk sales in the New 
York market. The downward 
first discerned in October. The relief mil! 
programs, which have been sponsored jointly 
by New York City and the Surplus Market 
ing Administration, are offsetting the decline 


trend was 


“and have actually lifted milk consumptio: 


above a year ago when fluid sales amounted 
to 206,965,80 Olbs. The fluid market con 
sumed 203,485,205 Ibs. as Class I milk an 
5,731,809 lbs. as relief milk for a grand tota 
for January of 209,217,014 Ibs.” . 


The lower price of butter reduced the valu 
of the milk manufactured in some of the sur 
plus classes, Mr. Cladakis said. The surplus 
class prices are determined by formulas it 
the marketing orders based upon wholesale 
butter prices in New York and Chicago com- 
modity markets. Surplus class prices fell as 
much as nearly 19c per 100 Ibs. from their 
December level. 


The prices of milk used for fluid cream 
(Class II-A) and in the surplus classes were 


(Please Turn to Page.70) 
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INSURANCE COSTS 
WERE REDUCED 





OUT OF EVERY DOLLAR OF PREMIUM PAID 
TO INTERBORO MUTUAL DURING THE PAST 
SEVEN YEARS THE POLICYHOLDERS HAVE 
SAVED AN AVERAGE OF 321, CENTS 





Nobody wants to pay a penny more for Automobile, Workmen's Compen- 
sation and other Liability Insurance than he has to. That’s exactly why 
a large group of Milk Dealers in Eastern States use this “GRADE A” 
Company to safeguard their business against the cost of accidents... . 
Here are facts which should influence you to insure with INTERBORO 
MUTUAL:— 


(1) 25 years of Specialized Experience. 

(2) A record of prompt and fair settlement of claims. 
(3) Engineering Service for accident prevention. 

(4) A strong financial condition backed by re-insurance. 


For 25 Years this Company has returned dividends to all its policyholders, and during the past 
seven years they have saved an average of $32.50 out of each $100 of premiums paid. 


Count the Cost and Insure with Us. 


Write and Tell Us When Your Present Policies Expire 


INTERBORO MUTUAL 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
270 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Sound Fluid Milk Pricing 


Dr. R. W. Bartlett, of the University of Illinois, Details the Many Advantages of 


T IS USUALLY said that an expert is 

just an ordinary man away from home. 

In speaking to you today on the subject, 
“Buying Fluid Milk on a Butter, Ice Cream 
and Manufactured Milk Basis,” I hope that 
we can both keep this definition in mind and 
remember that, likely or not, your opinions 
of this subject are better than mine. 


During the past fifteen years most of my 
research studies have centered on the prob- 
lems arising in the marketing of milk. Dur- 
ing the past two years I have been asked to 
come into five different markets to advise on 
the question of price. Hence my experience, 
which I am about to relate to you, will be 
based upon swivel-chair analysis and con- 
tacts with the cold, cruel world of actual 
operation. 


Some of the questions which arise in es- 
tablishing prices to be paid milk producers 
are: “Is there a practical mechanism for 
establishing producer prices which is suf- 
ficiently flexible to adjust prices upward or 
downward as rapidly as changing business 
conditions make desirable?” “Would such 
a plan have worked under the conditions of 
rapidly changing prices from 1915 to 1940? 
“Is a plan available which will be helpful 
both in increasing milk consumption and in 
protecting producers’ and distributors’ in- 
terests? 


Many Advantages Enumerated 


In my opinion, an affirmative answer is to 
be found in the “code” or “butter plus” basis 
of buying fluid milk. The advantages of buy- 
ing fluid milk on a “butter plus” basis may 
be summarized as follows: 


1. The “code” or “butter plus” basis is 
economically sound from a public viewpoint, 
since changes in butter prices closely parallel 
changes in consumer income; since prices of 
other manufactured dairy products are based 
on butter prices; and since from 30 to 50 
per cent of the milk utilized in a fluid mar- 
ket is bought on the basis of butter prices. 


2. The “butter plus” basis is practical for 
different markets since the premium above 
butter or condensery prices can, when nec- 
essary, be adjusted upward or downward to 
pay for sanitary requirements, even produc- 
tion, and other local factors, through the 
process of collective bargaining between pro- 


*An address by Dr. Bartlett presented before 
the annual convention of the Ohio Dairy Products 


Association, held at Cincinnati, Ohio, from January 
29.99 
20-22 
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Buying on a Butter, Ice Cream and Manufaétured Produét Basis’ 


ducers and distributors or through the pro- 
cess of governmental hearings and price de- 
termination by state or federal agencies 
authorized to fix prices. 


3. The “butter plus” basis is fair both to 
producer and distributor and tends to result 
in distributor acceptance of higher Class 1 
prices when butter prices are high and pro- 
ducer acceptance of lower Class 1 prices 
when butter prices are low. Such accept- 
ance tends to remove a large part of the 
chronic irritation between producers and dis- 
tributors, and thus leaves them free to do 
a better job of producing and selling milk. 


4. The “butter plus” basis in which differ- 
ent premiums are used at different seasons 
of the year encourages an even production, 
which is more nearly in line with the market 
demand for milk and cream. The advantages 
of the “butter plus” basis bringing about a 
more even production may be summarized 
as follows: 

a. It premiumizes dairymen who are most 
careful with their feeding and breeding 
program—thereby tending to lower unit 
production costs. 

b. Even production tends to lower unit 
costs of handling and processing milk, 
since large seasonal surpluses are elim- 
inated and peak loads are avoided. 

c. Even production tends to prevent a 
“glut” of market milk surpluses from 
depressing butter prices. 

d. Even production makes it possible to 
procure a supply sufficient to meet mar- 
ket demands within a smaller producing 
area, thereby eliminating unnecessary 
costs for inspection, production, and 
transportation. 


Perhaps you will agree with me that there 
is a lot of grass down. With your help, 
during the next few minutes I shall try to 
get this in shape so that it can be put into 
the barn without heating up too much. 


Basis Economically Sound 


Many dairymen and consumers ask, “Why 
is so mvch importance placed upon butter 
prices in arriving at the price of market 
milk?” 


The reason for this emphasis is that butter 
prices constitute the best index available 
for measuring changes in supply and demand 
conditions for the dairy industry. In the 
first place, we find the changes in consumers’ 


income are quickly refiected in changes in 
butter prices. Thus, from 1921 to 1939, the 
correlation between the average income pet 
consumer and butter prices was .87. 


In the second place we find that prices 
paid to producers for milk to be condensed 
or to be made into cheese, or ice cream, nec- 
essarily must be kept in line with butter 
prices since about three-fourths of all the 
milk manufactured is used for butter and 
since milk can easily be shifted from one 
manufacturing use to another. Prices paid 
to producers for milk condensed or made 
into cheese have kept closely in line with 
butter prices. The correlation between con- 
densery prices and butter prices from 1921 
to 1939, by months, was .98 as compared with 
.96, the correlation between cheese and but- 
ter prices during the same period. If we re- 
member that if perfect correlation is 1.00, 
these coefficients indicate the high degree of 
relationship which has existed between the 
prices of condensery milk and those of cheese 
and butter. — 


And, finally, we find that for the country as 
a whole, only about 30 per cent of the total 
milk supply is consumed as market milk 
and that from about 30 to 50 per cent of 
the total volume of milk in most fluid mar- 
kets is sold as sweet cream or is manu- 
factured into products sold on the basis of 
butter prices. 


Sometimes I have heard the argument 
that the basing of Class 1 prices on butter 
prices may be more equitable in markets 
where there are unlimited supplies around 
the market than where the supply is neg- 
ligible. This argument is valid for a few 
"sections in the United States, such as Flor- 
ida, where most milk production is what 
might be termed factory production—namely, 
production where roughage, concentrates, 
and cows are purchased to produce milk. In 
my opinion it is not true in most sections 
of the United States. 


Operations in “Searcity” Areas 


May I point out specifically the St. Louis . 


milk shed which might be termed by some 
a scarcity area, since at the present time it 
does not produce sufficient milk to supply 
the market demand. The question arises, 
“What does the St. Louis market do to get 
a sufficient supply?” The answer is that one 
of the St. Louis dealers is regularly hauling 
milk from a milk plant in the Chicago milk 
shed located about 300 miles from St. Louis. 
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30th the Chicago and St. Louis markets 
now purchase Class 1 milk on the “code” 
or “butter plus” basis. In fact, 93 per cent 
of all milk sold on the twenty-three organ- 
ized Illinois markets is now purchased on 
the flexible price basis. 


Your department of dairy technology at 
the Ohio State University reports that 55 
per cent of the milk produced in Ohio is 
manufactured, while between 60 and 70 
per cent of the milk produced is now being 
sold on the basis of butter prices. Ohio milk 
markets certainly cannot be termed scarcity 
markets. 


Another argument which I have some- 
times heard is that butter prices may be in- 
fluenced by production in exporting coun- 
tries outside the United States. 


The answer to this is, of course, that a 
comparison of the prices of New Zealand 
butter in London, with the price of 92 score 
butter in New York, indicates that, at least 
since 1926, tariffs on butter have effectively 
prohibited imports to this country, except in 
very short periods when we had a shortage 
of butter. 


Perhaps some of our good Republican 
friends here will recall that the tariff on 
butter was increased from 8 to 12 cents a 
pound in 1926 and from 12 to 14 cents a 
pound in 1930. From 1926 to 1938 the aver- 
age price of 92 score butter in New York 
was 34.0 cents per pound compared with 
26.1 cents per pound, the price for the finest 
New Zealand butter in London. The average 
margin was thus 7.9 cents. In 1938, when 
prices were closest together, the margin was 
2.2 cents per pound. In 1927, when United 
States producers had the greatest advantage 
over New Zealand butter, the margin was 
11.0 cents per pound. 


lu most years, butter imports have prac- 
tically no effect upon butter prices. Even in 
a year like 1935 when butter imports were 
at a peak, the effect upon butter prices was 
very small. In this year, net imports were 
16 million pounds, and this was only 7/10 
of a pound out of each 100 pounds of butter 
consumed. From 1938-1940, net imports av- 
eraged less than 1/10 pound per 100 pounds 
consumed, Most of the time it is impossible 
for foreign countries to ship butter to New 
York and make a profit after paying the 14 
cent tariff. 

Practical for Different Markets 

The “code” or “butter plus” basis is prac- 
tical for different markets, since the pre- 
miums above butter or condensery prices 
can when necessary be adjusted upward or 
downward to pay for local sanitary re- 
quirements, even production, extra transpor- 
tation costs, and other local factors. 

The Pure Milk Association of Chicago 
sold milk to its contracting dealers on the 
“butter plus” basis from November, 1935, 
to August, 1939. Beginning with September, 
1939 the “butter plus” basis has been estab- 
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lished on a market-wide basis under the sup- 
ervision of the federal government. 


Under the present set-up, premiums are 
paid above prices as arrived at by the federal 
condensery formula. A simplified version 
of this formula is the price of 92-score butter 
at Chicago times 3.5 plus 30 per cent. 


Premiums for Class 1 milk above the con- 
densery code price are 70 cents from July 
through November, 55 cents from December 
through April, and 45 cents for May and 
June. 


Class 2 prices for milk used as cream are 
32 cents from July to November, 25 cents 
from December to April and 20 cents in 
May and June, above condensery code prices. 


The price for milk condensed is based 
upon the average price paid by eighteen con- 
denseries adjacent to the Chicago milk shed. 


The price for Class 4 milk—namely, milk 
used in butter—is the price of Chicago 92 
score butter times 3.5 plus 20 per cent. 

Some people question the system of deter- 
mining butter prices by exchanges where 
producers have no direct voice in establish- 
ing values. A comparison of butter prices be- 
tween exchanges in the country indicate that 
there is no sound basis for this argument. 
For the 45 year period, 1895 to 1939, the 
price of 92 score butter in New York aver- 
aged 32.4 cents per pound compared with 
31.3 cents per pound for Chicago—a net 
difference of 1.1 cents. This difference for 
the most part represented the difference in 
costs for handling and transporting butter 
from Chicago to New York. 


Butter Price Crystallization Sound 


When subjected to statistical comparison, 
we found the correlation between the New 
York and Chicago prices from 1895 to 1939 
to be .999. That figure sounds like the one 
which we used to read about Ivory Soap— 
99 44/100 per cent pure. Remembering that 
1.00 is a perfect correlation, this coefficient 
indicates that high degree of relationship 
which has existed between the Chicago but- 
ter price and the New York butter price. 
The Chicago exchange prices are reported 
currently by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Those in New York are 
reported by a private exchange. [Ep. Note 
—The butter quotations both at New York 
and Chicago are established and reported 
by long-existing private market reporting 
agencies and by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service of U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture.]| The high degree of relationship in- 
dicates that these exchanges cannot right- 
fully be accused of manipulating the butter 
market. 


Code prices result in producer and dis- 
tributor acceptance of price changes. During 
the past twenty years an enormous amount 
of time has been spent in negotiating prices 
for Class 1 milk by producers and distribu- 
tors. A rigid Class 1 price, which has been 


customarily used, is usually too high or too 
low when compared with prices for milk in 
manufacturing uses. When it is too hich, 
distributors attempt to lower it. This 
tempt is resisted by producers. When 
Class 1 price is too low in relation to mai 
factured prices, producers attempt to r: 
it. Usually, this attempt is resisted 
dealers. 


As I see it, one of the biggest advantage 
of the “code” or “butter plus” basis 
determining Class 1 prices is that its 
tends to result in distributor acceptance 
higher Class 1 prices when butter prices are 
high and producer acceptance of lower Class 
1 prices when butter prices are low. I have 
watched with interest the operation of ths 
plan in the Chicago market during the past 
five years. Hundreds of producers are now 
watching the butter market day by day and 
know before the end of the month just about 
what price they will receive for milk. 


The responsiveness of the “butter plus” 
basis to changing economic conditions was 
well illustrated in September, 1939 when 
improved demand resulting from the out- 
break of European war caused a sharp rise 
in butter prices and an immediate 18 cent 
increase in the condensery code price. In 
the same way, reductions in butter prices 
from 37 cents per pound in December, 1937, 
to 25 cents per pound in June, 1938, were 
immediately reflected in lower prices to pro- 
ducers. In the opinion of some dairy leaders, 
the use of this plan prevented a milk strike 
in a Chicago area in 1938, because many 
farmers in this area knew that the principal 
cause of the low prices was lowpbuttér price 
and not unreasonable demand of those buy- 
ing their product. 


Freed from the constant irritation of a 
wrong Class 1 price, both producer leaders 
and distributor leaders in a market have 
more time to encourage the more efficient 
production and marketing of milk. 

The Pure Milk Association of Chicago is 
putting on an active program for increasing 
milk consumption in that city. Recently the 
Pure Milk Association took out life insur- 
ance, accident and sickness insurance, and 
hospital and surgical reimbursement insur- 
ance, under a group plan for its employees. 


To me this illustrates a constructive ap- 
proach to the problem of better marketing 
and the creation of a stronger bargaining as- 
sociation. 


Encourages Even Production, Which 
Effects Economy 


Under the Chicago set-up, in a normal 
year the Class 1 price will be something 
around 1 cent per quart higher in Novem- 
ber, the month of lowest production, then 
in June, the month of heaviest productic 
From 1930 to 1937 the November price «f 


butter averaged about 5 cents per pound . 


more than the June price. Since each cet 


(Please Turn to Page 65) 
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$14.44 a month Buys It! 


Testing Pasteurized Cream 


Herbert Jenkins of New England Dairies, Inc., Dis- 


cusses the Development and Great Utility of 





Resazurin Test Application in the 


Distribution Field* 


OR many years one of the technical objectives of 
F dairy industry has been the development of a quick 
test for the detection of potentially poor-quality pas- 
turized cream. Flavor, odor, and acidity tests are quick 
methods, but they do not indicate the number of bac- 
teria present, which is important in meeting city and 
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state regulations and reducing customer complaints. 
The standard plate-count method is too slow, requiring 
forty-eight hours to get results. Microscopic tests are 
not accuraic, as yet, because of the difficulty in differ- 
entiating viable from dead bacteria. 


Since cream is such a perishable product, it must 
be moved as fast as possible from the country process- 
ing station, through the city distributing plants, to the 
consumer. The desirability of a quick test of quality 
is obvious. Up until recently the standard plate count 
has been the best criterion of potentially poor quality 
cream. Since this test takes forty-eight hours for re- 
sults, a test taking only six or seven hours is more 
desirable. 


With these facts in view the laboratory facilities 
of New England Dairies, Inc., in May of 1939 began 
to amass data on the resazurin test with the following 
two objectives: one, to ascertain whether or not the 
test could circumvent the standard plate-count and 
hence meet the legal limit of 40,000 bacteria per cc. 
in effect in some cities of the Metropolitan Boston area; 
two, to find out if the test could eliminate customer 
complaints with regard to bacteria troubles. 


Performance and Results 


One-tenth of one cc. of a .05 of 1 per cent aqueous 
resazurin-dye solution is added to 10 cc. of pasteurized 
cream in a test tube. The resulting solution of cream 


and dye is a greyish blue. The tubes are preheated 


a water bath to 98 deg. F. and placed in an incubator 

\intained at 98 deg. F. The tubes are examined every 
ialf hour, and those which have turned a “goodly pink” 

e recorded. The time elapsed from the placing of the 

bes in the incubator, at which time they are a greyish- 
biue color, until they have turned pink is referred to as 
‘reduction time.” 


In following the results one should look at the chart 
companying this paper and keep in mind the two 





*A paper presented by Dr. Jenkins, Director o a New 
gland Dairies, Inc Charlestown. - Mass o e Nn Short 

e Conference for Dairy Plant Operators and } istributors offered 
t Department of Animal and Dairy Husbandry, University of Vermont 
State Agricultural College, at Burlington, Vt., November 6-7, 1940. 


COWDREY PRODUCTS CO., INC, . 
Fitchburg, Mass., U.S.A. 

Please send me Bulletin E and full information about the new 
Innawire Econ-O-matic Capper. No obligation. 


Street and No 
City and State .......... 
My jobber is 
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SPECIFY: 


Waukesha Metal Sanitary Fittings and 
Tubing with the Bump Sanitary Pump. Our 
line used in hundreds of plants with thorough 
satisfaction and long service. Fully guar- 
anteed in every particular. Write for prices 
and information. 


AT 
N Y 
Y 


Waukesha 
Wis. 
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1400 ROOMS each with 

Bath, Servidor, and Radio. 

* Four fine restaurants 
awarded Grand Prix 19.40 

CSd Culinary Art Exhibition. 
MARIA KRAMER 
PRESIDENT 

John L. Horgan 
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IN THE CENTER OF MID-TOWN NEW YORK 


objectives set forth above. Cream which had a red 
tion time of less than one-half hour had a bacteria cov 
of uncountable (Table 1); none of it fell within 
40,000-bacteria-per-cc. legal limit (Table 2), and t 
cream had a 100 per cent complaint rating (Table 
The chart is self-explanatory in the 14-1, 1-2, 2-3 « 
umns. Cream which had a reduction time anywhere 
the range of -14-3 hours in no way met city and st 
regulations and received a high percentage of co 
plaints from purchasers. 


It was not until cream had a reduction time of bet- 
ter than three hours that it began to be more favorable 
as to customer complaints and the fulfillment of reg- 
ulations. 


Explanation of the Chart 


In a general explanation of the chart, looking at 
@duction time in hours 3-4, all the samples analyzed 
had an average bacteria count of 44,000 per cc. (Table 
1). These counts ranged from 12,000 to 400,000, with 
the trend nearer 44,000. The average S.P.C. of samples 
below 40,000 (Table 2) in the 3-4 hour reduction time 
was 22,000. The average S.P.C. of samples above 40,- 
000 was 83,000 (Table 3). These figures indicate there 
were not many counts near the extreme range of 400,- 
000. However, 39 per cent (Table 4) of the samples in 
the 3-4 hour reduction time group were above the 40,000 
legal limit and 7.5 per cent of the cream sold in this 
group was complained about by customers (Table 5). 
This may seem to be a low percentage of complaints for 
cream which was 39 per cent above the 40,000 legal 
limit, but the average count of cream in this category 
was only 44,000, which is not a dangerously high count 
from the standpoint of quality. 


It was not until pasteurized cream had a reduc 
tion time in hours 6-7 (last column on the chart) that 
we most nearly met our two objectives. All samples 
falling within the reduction time of 6-7 hours averaged 
19,000 S.P.C. The average S.P.C. below 40,000 was 
17,000 with the range 1,000 to 40,000. The average 
S.P.C. above 40,000 was 83,000, with the range 41,000 to 
120,000, but the per cent above 40,000 was only 3.4 per 
cent. There were no complaints from customers. 


Although it was not indicated on the chart, cream 
which had a reduction time of 6-7 hours occasioned no 
complaints from health departments. No doubt this 
was due to the fact that standard plate-counts on duy 
licate samples are no more accurate than 3.4 per cen 
The wide ranges in bacteria count with respect to r¢ 
duction time are due, no doubt, to reducing intensiti 
of the bacterial types present, to the lag phase poss 
bility, and in some cases to the small number of bac 
teria present. 


Conclusions 


The data show that when the reduction time 0° 
pasteurized cream is 6-7 hours, cream (one) meets cit) 
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| state regulations calling for a maximum standard 
pate-count of 40,000 bacteria per cc., and (two) occa- 
~ ms no customer complaints from the standpoint of 
locteria present. 


NEW ENGLAND DAIRIES, INC., LABORATORY DIVISION 
RESAZURIN RESEARCH DATA II 


Reduction 
e timeinhrs. 


Avg.S.P.C. Uncount. 176 311 216 44 34 

Range Uncount. 170-500 75-500 72-500 12-400 8-400 
Avg.8.P.C. 

below 40,000 99 22 19 


Range 2-40 8-40 5-40 
Avg.8.P.C. 

above 40,000 Uncount 476 311 216 83 80 67 83 
Range Uncount. 170-500 75-500 72-500 41-400 41-400 41-150 41-120 
“% above 

490,0008S.P.C. 100% 100% 100% 100% 39% 5% 8.1% ms 


°% complaints 100% 91% 44% 28% 


Fisures in tables 1, 2 and 3 read in thousands. 
- 


Will Not Amend Orders 


U. S. Department of Agriculture to Continue Present 
Ft. Wayne Area Control with but One Change 


Washington, D. C.—The Surplus Marketing Administration of 
the Department of Agriculture has recently announced that, with 
the exception of suspension as of February Ist of the “new producer” 
provision, proposed amendments to the federal-state orders regulat- 
ing the handling of milk in the Fort Wayne, Ind., marketing area 
will not be made effective. The proposed amendments would have 
increased producer prices for milk delivered to the Fort Wayne 
market and would have made other minor changes in the program 
which has operated under joint federal and state orders since 1937. 


Recommendation to keep the orders in effect, without other 
amendment, was made by officials of the Department of Agriculture 
and the Indiana Milk Control Board who held a joint hearing in 
December on the proposed amendments. The recommendations were 
hased on evidence taken at the hearing, which indicated, officials 
said, that present supply and demand conditions in the Fort Wayne 
market do not warrant program changes at this time. 


Suspension of the “new producer” provision makes possible the 
payment of producers who do not regularly deliver milk to the Fort 
Wayne marketing area at the uniform blend price paid producers 
who regularly supply the market. 


” 


Under the former provision, 
“new producers” were paid at the lowest use classification price for 
ie first two calendar months following their first delivery of milk 
» the market. 


Through suspension of this provision, the federal order has been 
ade consistent with the Indiana State order covering the area. 


—_—————__» — 


Sunbury, Pa—W. E. Bruce has purchased the Engle’s Dairy 
ore on Queen St., near Fourth, from the Sunbury Milk Products 
mmpany. 

Woedward, Okla—A new capping machine has been installed 
the Woodward Dairy Products. O. A. Miller is manager. 

Windom, Minn.—The Nelson Ice Cream Company has just 
stalled a new 150-gallon pasteurizer. 


McKinney, Texas—Collin County Milk Products Company ha: 
varded contract for construction of a milk and dairy products 
int, with cold storage lockers, to cost $50,000. 

Elkhart, Ind—The Grady Milk Co., plant at 1408 West 


-anklin St., was badly damaged by fire recently, with the loss 
timated at $1,500. 
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DAIRIES 
ALL OVER 
AMERICA 


enthuse about 


DUROBAR 


* 
Electric Screens 
and their unique, depend- 
able service in destroying 
flies. 


Read What Users 
Say: 


Orrville, Ohio. 
“We have used DUROBAR electric fly 
screens for a number of years Last year 
bought some additional for our swiss cheese 
plant.”’ 

Eagle Mills, N. Y¥. 
‘‘Have been using Durobar electric screens 
in ice cream factory for several years and 
have found them effective in controlling flies 
in our plant They kill the flies on the 
outside which is quite an improvement over 
fly paper, etc."’ 

Plymouth, Wis. 

‘Pleased to advise that we consider the 
Durobar electrified insect screens very much 
worth while.’’ 

Norwich, N. Y. 


AR “The Durobar electric fly screens have been 

DUROB very satisfactory and have kept the flies 
. from my plant Inspectors remarked they 

Electric Screens had never seen a milk plant with so few 

flies."’ 

are made in many 

sizes and styles to 

meet every require- 

ment in large or 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC SCREEN CORP. 
29 N. Peoria St. Dept. 11 CHICAGO 
small plants. 


Write for full DUROBAR 


details ELECTRIC SCREEN 


and useful infor- 
mation on fly pest 
control. 











Literally thousands of years of 
work lie behind your new bottler, 
pasteurizer, freezer. 

The efficient operation of your 
plant today has been made pos- 
sible only by the combined efforts 
of the erigineers, metallurgists, bac- 
teriologists, skilled workmen, and 
other specialists directed by the 
equipment manufacturers who 
serve you. 


Your simplest equipment pur- 
chase is their work of thousands of 


years. 


DAIRY INDUSTRIES 
SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, INC. 


The Seal 














STOP GUESSWORK 


in making print 


butter! 


DOERING BUTTER PRINTERS 
eliminate the element of chance in converting bulk butter 
into prints. Absolutely accurate weights, perfect molding 
and uniform moisture content are your guarantee of 
superior prints, assuring the producer a constant demand 
and ready market. 


Make standard quar- 

200 pounds ters, halves, pounds 

‘ and rolls, and many 

per hour is individual shapes and 
sizes. 

Write for Available in four sizes 

latest catalog. 200, 500, 1,000 and 

5,000 pounds per hour. 


At OCLLLE C. DOERING 
= ieee & SON, Inc. 


Ss a | 1379 W. Lake St., Chicago 








ag with AUTOMAT 


Make sure your butter prints 

are neatly and swiftly wrap 7S 
ped and ecartoned by AUTO with 
MAT machines — the most pw neb an 
efficient and sanitary equip 

ment for this purpose. 

Handles parchment 

and waxed papers, 

also cellophane. 


These ma- 
chines show 
large returns 
are. self- 
liquidating. 
Ask for de- 
tails. Catalog sent 
, on request 
AUTOMAT PACKAGING 
MACHINE WORKS, INC. 
_' 15 Broadway, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Division of C. Doering 
& Son, Inc., Chicago 





Bang’s Fight Broadens 


New Jersey Dairymen Now to Receive Indemnity for 
Herd Units Condemned Under Federal-State 
Program — Eradication Progresses 


RENTON, N. J.—New Jersey farmers agreeing to cooperat: 

in a federal-state program for the eradication of Bang’s disea 

from their herds may now receive indemnity for reacting 
animals, condemned to slaughter because of this disease, the New 
Jersey Department of Agriculture stated recently. 


In an effort to make the program feasible for every type oi 
dairy farm, the State Board of Agriculture already approved two 
plans from which farmers can select the procedure best suited to 
individual needs. A third plan also is under consideration. 


According to Dr. R. A. Hendershott, chief of the Bureau of 
\nimal Industry in the Department of Agriculture, the Bang’s 
disease eradication program is to be carried out in cooperation with 
the federal Bureau of Animal Industry on a basis similar to that 
under which herds are tested for bovine tuberculosis. 


Official Outlines Procedure 


“After application has been made for the agglutination test of 
one’s herd for Bang’s disease, the entire herd is subjected to test,” 


Dr. Hendershott said. 


“The history of the herd, the number of calves lost during the 


past year, whether replacements are purchased or home raised, the 


percentage of reaction and the equipment on the farm are all taken 
into consideration and a plan of procedure leading to the eradication 
of Bang’s disease is then recommended to each farmer. 


“When it is possible to control the disease through test and 
elimination with indemnity, the owner will be advised to pursue 
Plan I. When one is growing his own replacement animals and 
desires to make use of calfhood vaccine in his control program, Plan 
II will be followed.” 


Under both plans, Dr. Hendershott added, the owner agrees to 
consign reactors to slaughter within fifteen days of the date 
appraisement and will receive in addition to the salvage value ol 
the animal, state and federal indemnity. 


The law provides that the State of New Jersey reimburse tli 
farmer for reactors in the amount of one-half the difference be 


tween the net salvage and the appraisal value, not to exceed $75 


for a grade animal and $150 for registered animals. The federal 
government agrees to pay one-third of the difference between tl 
salvage value and the appraised value not to exceed $25 for a not 
registered animal and $50 for purebreds. 


Year’s Activities Reviewed 


During the past fiscal year, Dr. Hendershott reported th: 
80,000 agglutination blood samples of individual cows were © 
amined in the bureau laboratory of the New Jersey Departme: 
of Agriculture. This was an increase of 12,000 over the precedin 
year and 30,000 more than in 1938-39 fiscal year. 


Since July 1940, 875 milk goats have been tested and fow 
free of Bang’s disease. During the 7-month period to date in tl 
current fiscal year, Dr. Hendershott stated that 49,022 agglutinati: 
blood samples for Bang’s disease in cattle and goats have been mad 


New Jersey dairy herds gain added protection by enforcemet 
of a regulation which requires that all dairy animals: imported int 


New Jersey for dairy, breeding and feeding purposes, must be nega- 
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to an agglutination test for Bang’s disease conducted within 
rty days prior to entry. 


Continuation of the program after July 1, 1941, is provided for 
Governor Edison’s first budget recommendation to the Legis- 
re. ; 

For enrollment in-any Bang’s disease plan, or for further in- 
nation, farmers are urged to contact their local county agents 
o write to the New Jersey Department of Agriculture. 


Would Milk Cows on Schedule 


Five Years of Testing at New York State Experiment 
Station Show Advantages of Timing 

Geneva, N. Y.—For five years the cows in the Experiment 
Station herd at Geneva have been milked by machines adjusted to 
a definite time schedule with an electric timer which rings a bell 
at the end of a four to five minute period. With this time schedule, 
one man can milk eighteen or 20 cows in an hour and all guesswork 
as to the length of time that each cow is milked is eliminated. 


The experiments have been conducted under the supervision of 
Dr. A. C. Dahlberg, head of the Station Dairy Division, and the 
results are to be published in a forthcoming bulletin from the Station. 


“The production records show definitely that the butterfat pro- 
duced by the cows milked rapidly and uniformly at each milking 
held up better month after month than for cows machine milked 
with the operator using his judgment as to the completion of the 
milking period,” says Dr. Dahlberg, who continues as follows: 
“When judgment of the operator determined the time the machines 
were left on the cows the milking period was very irregular and 
much longer. An interesting observation was the reduced incidence 
of mastitis during the five-year period of timed milking.” 


As a consequence of these observations it is believed that some 
sort of timer should be a part of the equipment of milking machines. 


It would materially improve the speed and uniformity of milk- 
farms. At the 


to be available for farm use, 


ing on most present time no timers are known 


and the operator of the machine is 
handicapped by no means of judging time intervals. 


Bread and Milk Folder 


American Institute of Baking Reprints Effective Con- 
sumer Education Booket—Over Million Distributed 
The American Institute of Baking announces a reprint of the 


“Bread and Milk, an Ideal Food Com- 
Tobey, Director of the Institute’s De- 


attractive two-color folder 
nation”, by Dr. James A. 
partment of Nutrition. 
leased, concerns in the dairy and baking industries have obtained 


Since this inexpensive consumer leaflet was 
d distributed well over one million copies. This merited popu- 
larity can be attributed to the folder’s attractive appearance and to 
s cogent message, which effectively promotes consumer preference 
1 both bread and milk. 


3read and Milk, an Ideal 
ood Combination”, range from $1.20 to $3.00 per thousand, de- 
nding upon quantity ordered and whether or not an imprint is 
quired. 
\ditional. 


Cost prices for the new edition of “ 


A small packing charge and actual shipping costs .are 


Sample folders and detailed price lists may be obtained from 
merican Institute of Baking, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 


i 
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SOLVAY 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ANCHOR 
ALKALI 


Proved BY SCIENTIFIC TEST FOR ALL 
DAIRY MACHINE BOTTLE WASHING 


PERFORMANCE TESTS OF ANCHOR ALKALI! PROVE: 
/. COMPLETE AND RAPID SOLUBILITY —you get full cleansing 


value from Anchor Alkali. Tests prove that it dissolves completely- 
and at least '/; faster than older types of alkalies. 


2. DETERGENT EFFICIENCY —Comparative tests show that Solvay 


Anchor Alkali produces bright, clean bottles from the start of 
cleaning operation. It is noticeably better in this respect than other 
cleansers tried. 


a STERILIZATION—The use of Anchor Alkali produces low bac- 


teria count both before and after sterilization. 


4, SCALE PREVENTION —Tests prove that in some waters Solvay 


Anchor Alkali removes scale from bottle washing machines. Under 
any water condition, its use will result in less deposition than 
most other alkalies. 


S LUBRICATION —solvay Anchor Alkali has been proven by test 


to be a superior lubricant for moving parts of the washer. 


6. LOW ALKALI CONSUMPTION —1es; (by test) Anchor Alkali 


is required to wash a given number of bottles in standard equip- 
ment in both hard and soft waters. 


7. UNIFORMITY—sSolvay Anchor Alkali is a dustless product 
made in flake form. Tests prove that each flake carries the proper 
ratio of cleansing elements. 


SEND IN COUPON TODAY for complete folder 
which tells you how Anchor Alkali is used. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION » 40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me your complete folder 
describing Anchor Alkali for use in the dairy. 
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DN APRON Raw Cold Mitk 
FILTRATION.. 


* Offers FASTER Filtration and Better Protection against Bacteria. 


Remove the dirt from milk AS YOU RECEIVE IT—before 
heat and agitation dissolve extraneous particles, or promote 
bacterial growth and breeding. DAMROW COLD MILK 
FILTERS filter RAW COLD MILK at 40°F., in capacities 
up to 25,000 Ibs. per hour. Priced LOW. 


ss = 





Tear off this coupon for bulletin on 

this modern way to control Milk | Damrow Brothers Company 

Purity! | 181 Western Avenue 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin I 
Please send more details on Dawrow 
Raw Cold Milk Filtration, and 


many benefits. 


Name 
BRIRY EQUIPMENT MmeFRS. | 
fone ou Lac . wisconsin §$| 4 ddress 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


in the Review 
BRINGS RESULTS 


You have any used equipment taking up space 
You need a good man for the plant or laboratory 


You want a better job or need employment 


| F You need or have any special service to perform 


Insert a Classified Ad in the Review 


RATES: 


“Position Wanted”, 50c. Limit of 50 words. 
All other advertisements Sc a word ($1.00 
minimum). Keyed ads care of this publication, 
15c extra. All payments strictly in advance. 


American Milk Review 
173 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please insert the following Classified. 
am enclosing $ 











News From the Field 


tems of Interest Culled From the Manufacturing and 
Processing End of the Dairy and Dairy 


Products Businesses 


Thibodaux, La.—A new dairy, the Waverly Dairy Farias, 
owned by Mr. De Gravelle, was recently opened here. Grade A 
milk, pasteurized and raw, and also various other dairy products 
will be handled. 


Crested Butte, Colo—A modern milk plant has been completed 
by the Mountain Glow Dairy. 


Altus, Okla—The Pure Ice Cream Plant was damaged by 
fire to the extent of about $750 recently. 


Ruston, La.—Nat Hoggett has been named the new manager 
of Sunnyland Dairy Products Corporation. 


Little Rock, Ark.—The Ward Ice Cream Company will open a 
plant at 619 W. Third, North Little Rock. John Griffin will be 
in charge. 


Washington, Mo.—The Missouri Valley Creamery of this city 
has purchased the dairy business of the Oakland Dairy Union, which 
was owned by Orlando Helling & Son. 

Topeka, Kans.——Purchase of Crocker’s Plantation Dairy, 
Twenty-ninth and Kansas, by the Beatrice Creamery Company, has 
been announced by L. R. Manley, manager of the Topeka Pure 
Milk Company, a subsidiary of Beatrice. The Crocker plant will 
be operated as the third unit of the Beatrice, Manley stated. 

Smyrna, Del.—The Quaker Maid Dairy Products is expected 
to locate a receiving plant here in the near future. 

Jamestown, N. Y—The Nypao Milk Service office and plant 
at 410 Fairmount Ave., was gutted by fire early this month. The 
blaze was discovered by E. Winfield Ross, owner and operator, as 
he reurned from lunch. Loss was estimated at less than $1,000. 

Paulding, Ohio—A new building is being built just east of the 
former location to house the Gray & White Cream Station on 
Jackson St., by Harry Hoffman. 

Sunman, Ind.—A Beatrice Cream Station in the Clover Farm 
store building was opened here recently. The market is under the 
management of Meredith Gunter. 

Brown City, Mich.—At a meeting of the Brown City local of 
the Michigan Milk Producers Association recently, C. L. Wood 
was reelected to the presidency. S. H. Welch was renamed to the 
position of secretary and treasurer, and Roy Marion was elected 
vice-president. 

Winamoc, Ind.—Robert Miller has purchased the Banks Dairy 
and taken over the management of the business. Mr. Miller came 
here from Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Howell, Mich—Harlo Pless has bought the Martha Far 
Dairy business on Pinckney Rd. and has consolidated it with 
own milk route. 

Toulon, Ill—Mrs. Homer Hunt recently took over the ope: 
tion of the local Beatrice Cream Station located in the Care 
Building. 


Cooperstown, N. Y.—The Fly Creek Cooperative Milk Pt: 
is expected to increase its facilities for handling the increasi 
milk supply. 

Hudson, Iowa——The Hudson Creamery has installed a new 
water return system in their plant. 

Slate Hill, N. Y.—Plans for operation of a cottage and soit 
cheese plant, near the Slate Hill Milk & Cream Cormpany Creamery, 
were announced recently by Joseph Taub of New York, treasur’r 
of the Newark Cheese Company. 
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NEW - COMPACT .- EFFICIENT 


B<@@THE NEW THERMO-HOLD UNDERCOWL COOLER 


The Thermo-Hold 


or without ice. 








approximately 1 cu. ft. 


trucks in the dairy field. 


Your letter of inquiry will bring any type of information of interest 


to you. 


descriptive folder on request 


THERMO-VAC CORPORATION 


148 STATE ST. 


illustrated is in a 1941 Diveo Truck. 
Diveo Truck models from 1938 to date. 
sulation makes pre-cooling unnecessary. The container operates with 
It has full crate capacity, containing 3-quart crates 
in the bottom section, 1-pint crate in the top left section, and a 
tinned wire basket for dairy by-products with storage capacity of 
Undercowl installation provides maximum 
operating space for the driver. 

There is also a Thermo-Hold for rear deck installation. 
cab and rear deck coolers are provided for use on other standard 


It fits all 
Patented Thermo-Hold in- 


Both front 


BOSTON, MASS. 








Sound Fluid Milk Pricing 
(Continued from Page 58) 

change in butter price means about 4 cents 

change in the Class 1 price, a 5 cent change 

in butter price means a price of 20 cents a 

pound per 100 pounds of milk more in Nov- 

ember than in June. 

As stated, the premium in November of 
70 cents compares with a premium in June 
of 45 cents, or a net difference of 25 cents 
per 100 pounds of milk. The 20 cent pre- 
mium resulting from changing butter price 
plus the 25 cent premium resulting from the 
different premiums at different seasons makes 
a total of 45 cents. 

Undoubtedly the use of this type of pre- 
mium will tend to encourage a production 
of milk that is more nearly in line with mar- 
ket demand for milk and cream. 


Probably the most economical, production 
of milk can be effected when cows freshen 
in the fall months and have two peaks of 
freshening—the fall months and the spring 
months. The premium tends to encourage 
eficient breeding and feeding practices, to 
level out the high spring and early summer 
months of production*and to fill up the 
valleys of low production during the late 
summer and early fall months. Usually the 
most efficient cows are those producing the 
larger volumes of milk, hence the premium 
lan tends to encourage lower unit produc- 

costs. 

‘ven production also tends to lower unit 
of handling and processing milk, since 
seasonal surpluses are eliminated and 
loads are avoided. 


rthermore the use of a “butter plus” 
and different different 
ns of the year encourages an even pro- 


premiums at 


»2 which makes it possible to procure 
ply sufficient to meet market demands 
na smaller producing area. This helps 
iminate extra costs for inspection, pro- 
mn, and transportation. Chicago now 
res some 17,000 producers to meet its 
s for Grade A milk and cream. At least 
or four thousand more producers would 
quired if milk in this area had the sea- 
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sonal variation that existed twenty years 


ago. It is certainly good sense to keep to 
the minimum the number of Grade A ship- 
pers necessary to supply the market needs 
of milk. 

Another advantage of the “butter plus” 
basis and the encouragement of even produc- 
tion, sometimes not thought of, is that the 
encouragement of even production tends to 
prevent a “glut” of market milk surpluses 
from depressing butter prices. 

In concluding my talk before you today, 
may I again express my appreciation for the 
privilege of expressing my views before you 
and also the hope that some of the ideas 
expressed may be useful to you. 

«a — 


WECKERLE PRESENTS AWARDS 


In the course of a safety campaign to re 
duce accidents by the Amherst Farms Dairy 
in Buffalo, N. Y., ten of the company’s em- 
ployees achieved outstanding records. In rec- 
ognition of their George 
Weckerle, president of the firm, presented 


accomplishments 


them with safety buttons. 


In the accompanying photograph taken at 
the presentation are shown, left to right— 
vice-president Henry P. Weckerle, Harold 
Southard, Elmer Bull, Edward Mauer, Elmer 
Heyer, George J. Weckerle, Jr., Syl Hanel, 
Nelson Van de Mark, Thomas Minto, Louis 
Puff, Henry Hanel, and George J. Weckerle, 
company president. 


Michigan Stage Set 


All Divisions of Dairy Industry to Con- 
vene in Three-Day Sessions at 
Grand Rapids March 10-13 


Beginning Monday evening, March 10, and 
for the following three days the members of 
the Michigan Allied Dairy Association and 
Michigan Dairy Boosters will convene for 

Pantlind Hotel, 
In addition to the con- 
vention sessions, an exhibit of dairy equip- 
ment and supplies will be shown in the Civic 
Auditorium. 


President J. N. 


vention 


business and frolic in the 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Lamoreaux and the Con- 
Committee consisting of T. H. 
3roughton, R. E. White, John Biegalle, G. 
Turney, P. Joppe, G. B. Campbell and Fred 
Meyer, have developed a program of fine 
speakers who are specialists in their fields. 
One of the features scheduled is a debate 
on milk control by B .F. Beach and attorney 
D. E. McLaughlin. At the general session, 
J. C. Nisbet, Gerald Meeker, and W. H. 
Olsen will give talks on subjects that per- 
tain to marketing, and 


advertising public 


relations. 
Many Other Features 


During the convention the Milk Bottle 
Exchange Managers will meet in a special 
session to elect officers and listen to talks on 
glass milk containers by R. B. Wilhelm of 
the Owens-Illinois Scott 
Hager of the Milk 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Glass Co. and 


Bottle Exchange in 


Special sessions will be held also by the 
Michigan Association of Creamery Owners 
and Managers, Michigan Dairy Industry 
Committee, and Michigan Dairy Boosters, 
Michigan Stream Pollution Control Commit- 
tee, and Michigan Milk Dealers Association. 

Included in the entertainment program 
there will be a Dairymen’s Rally in the Pant- 
land Hotel with refreshments and novelty 
acts, a banquet by the Boosters, a banquet 
and dance with singing and dancing special- 
ties, and luncheons and a theatre party ex- 
clusively for the ladies. 








A Nete on Maximum Bacterial Counts 
of Pasteurized Milk 

N THIS column there appeared last month 

a brief discussion on the laboratory pas- 

teurization of milk. The following state- 
ment appeared near the end of the column: 
“IT have heard that the New York City De- 
partment of Health is requiring, or at least 
planning to require, that individually pas- 
teurized producers’ samples be below 20,000 
in count.” This statement was made in a 
discussion pertaining to the laboratory con- 
trol of milk to be used in a high-temperature, 
short-time pasteurizer. 


Since giving the above information last 
month, I have checked on the new ruling just 
recently put into effect by the New York 
City Department of Health relative to maxi- 
mum counts on laboratory pasteurized milk. 
The New York City ruling is that every 
plant using a high-temperature machine must 
make a bacterial count on the milk received 
from each receiving station or country plant 
at least three times a month. If the com- 
posite sample from any country plant shows 
a count after laboratory pasteurization of 
more than 20,000 bacteria per ml., the milk 
received from each producer at that country 
plant must be laboratory pasteurized and 
the dairies delivering the “high” count milk 
must be visited and cleaned up or the milk 
diverted or rejected. 


The above ruling seems rather strict if the 
bottled milk as delivered to the consumer 
complies with the bacterial count standards 
set up by a health department. In the case 
of New York City thé allowable count on 
the milk on the street is 30,000 
companies with hundreds of dairies supply 


The larger 


ing their milk suffer most because of such 
a ruling. I see no reason why an average 
city needs to bother about thermoduric counts 
on milk so long as the counts on the milk as 
delivered to the consumer are within the 
legal limits. Sol Pincus, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the New York City Department 
of Health, feels that due to the complicated 
distributing system in New York City there 
must be more definite regulations than in 
smaller cities 


High thermoduric counts do mean that 
the equipment in which raw milk is handled 
was improperly cleaned. After a plant has 
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satisfied itself that its raw milk equipment is 
in good shape and the producers’ cans are 
clean and in good physical condition, then 
the dairymen delivering milk with high 
counts after laboratory pasteurization should 
be instructed to clean up their equipment. 
Occasionally air cooling or other improper 
cooling methods may aid materially in in- 
creasing the counts of thermoduric bacteria 
in milk on the farm. 


Fortunately thermoduric bacteria have no 
significance from a public heal standpoint. 


High Bacterial Counts in Homogenized 
*asteurized Milk 
UESTION—We are having trouble with 
our milk souring after it has been 
delivered to the customers. 


The owner of the dairy claims that it is 
due to holding the milk too long after pas- 
teurizing and before bottling between 144 
and 120 degrees causing the acidity to in- 
crease. I disagreed with him and he con- 
sented to leave it up to you. 


I would appreciate information as to harm- 
ful effects of too long a holding time as we 
are confronted with that condition with our 
homogenized milk, having a small machine 
requiring an hour to homogenize after the 
thirty-minute holding period. 

R. D., New York. 

ANSWER — Regarding the question which 
you raised in your recent letter, I would say 
that if the raw milk is of good quality, which 
will give a low bacterial count in the pas- 
teurized milk, holding that milk at above 
120 deg. F. 
increase in bacterial count. 


should not permit much if any 
Most bacteria, 
of course, are not killed at a temperature 
of 120 deg. but they do not grow. In other 
words, while after the 30-minute holding 
period there is a mixture of various kinds 
of bacteria still living in the milk, there are 
only a few species of those which survived 
pasteurization that will be able to grow at 
above 120 deg. F. 


The ordinary Streptococcus lactis, which 
sours milk, will not grow at a temperature 
in the vicinity of 120 deg. An organism very 
closely related to Streptococcus lactis and 
the thermophilic bacteria will grow to some 
extent in an hour at temperatures above 110 


AM. 3. BR Ob Cle tee 
University, *ithace, oe 


to 115 deg. Here again, however, if the 
milk is of satisfactory quality and is n 
properly processed before the additional 
ing period after pasteurization and the 
teurizing equipment is of proper desig 
is clean, the growth of the thermophil 
heat-loving bacteria should not cause any 
trouble. Most, if not all, of the bacteria 
which grow at high temperatures will cause 
milk to spoil but will not cause it to sour 


I think that plant operators will have 
more or less trouble with counts in homo- 
genized milk unless the milk is put through 
a properly “sterilized” homogenizer before 
pasteurization. Of course, if a homogenizer 


is thoroughly cleaned and then “sterilized” 
just before use, it should not contaminate 
pasteurized milk to any great extent. Per- 
haps you recall that we make a practice of 
“sterilizing” our homogenizer with water at 
least 180 deg. F. or above and pumping that 
water through it at a pressure higher than 
the one which is to be used in homogenizing 
a particular product. 


If water at 180 deg. or above is pumped 
through the homogenizer for 3 to 5 minutes 
under pressure, as suggested, I do not be- 
lieve that the homogenizer as a piece of 
equipment will cause much, if any, increas 
in the bacterial count of the pasteurized milk. 
Running a chlorine rinse solution containing 
100 to 200 p.p.m. through the homogenizer 
for 3 to 5 minutes at a pressure equal to or 
above the highest used on the product to be 
homogenized will also do a very satisfactory 
job of “sterilizing.” 


A “sterile” homogenizer may increase the 
bacterial count to a certain extent because 
the process does tend to break the clumps 
of bacteria, thus increasing the count,*as that 
is determined, but the actual number of hac- 
teria in the milk will not be affected. 

Is it possible to work out a way to cool 
the milk directly from the homogenizer? 
If you cannot get the milk below 50 deg. F 
immediately after homogenization, I would 
then try to keep it at 120 deg. or above, be- 
cause there will be ‘less bacterial growth 
at that temperature than at a temperaiure 
between 60 to 100 deg. F. 

I hope that I have answered your ques 
tion and assure you that I shall be gla 
be of any possible assistance to you. 
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DISA Holds Annual Meeting 


Sentiment at Business Session Here Strongly Favors Toronto for Dairy 


Industries Exposition in October — Officers Re-elected 


ARKED by its accustomed efficiency 
M and smoothness of procedure, the 

Dairy Industries Supply Association 
hel! its twenty-second annual business meet- 
ing in the Hotel Commodore, New York 
City, on February 27. Officers all were re- 
elected for a second year. They are: Harry 
L. Miller of the Chester Dairy Supply Co., 
president; Gordon Lamont of the Peter 
Cailler Kohler Swiss Chocolates Co., vice- 
president, and John H. Mulholland of the 
John H. Mulholland Co., treasurer. 


Charm was added to the sessions by the 
presence of the girls from DISA headquar- 
ters. To assist the officers and those in 
attendance there were on hand the Misses 
Matilda Tobias, Rosalie Coren, Ellen Speeler 
and Emma George. 


George Wallis of the Creamery Package 
Manufacturing Co. told of the work that is 
being done by the Committee, which is co- 
operating with the Priorities Board in Wash- 
ington so that shortages of stainless steel 
and other essential metals will not be ex- 
perienced by the allied dairy industries to 
a harmful degree. He expressed the opinion 
that the dairy equipment manufacturing firms 
would be accorded the same consideration 
that they received during the last World 
War 

Many Leaders on Hand 


\fter luncheon, Milton Hult gave a brief 
talk on the activities of the National Dairy 
Council and expressed thanks for the liberal 
financial support the members of the Dairy 
Industries Supply “Association gave to the 
organization. Movie slides and records por- 
trayed in graphic form the work of the 
Council in publicizing dairy products and 

king toward the end of building greater 

nsumption. 


Noticed among those in attendance were: 
alph Young, well-known for his publicity 
advertising activities with the De Laval 
irator Co., George Wallis, the popular 
ident of the Creamery Package Manu- 
uring Co., W. R. McEwen, advertising 
ager of the Cherry-Burrell Corporation, 
A. Mackin, the well-known president of 
erican Seal Kap Corporation, Harry 
er, president of the Chester Dairy Supply 
also of DISA, Walter Maguire, presi- 
t of the Walter Maguire Co., Paul Girton, 
ident of the Girton Manufacturing Co., 
1 Wellinghoff, vice-president in charge 
sales of The Thatcher Manufacturing 
Russ Wilhelm, sales manager of the 
bottle division of the Owens-Illinois 

s Co., “Doc” Alling, president of Rice & 


ch, 1941 


Adams Corporation, Bob Rosenbaum of the 
David Michaels Co., Roland Smith, general 
manager of the Waukesha Foundry Co., 
‘Bob” Batchelor, eastern sales manager of 
the Lathrop-Paulson Co., W. H. Lane, vice- 
president of the Atlantic Stamping Co., 
“Charlie” Richter of the Keiner-Williams 
Co. 


Also H. J. Leidell, eastern representative 
of Mojonnier Bros. Co., “Cy” Chappell, 
president of the Dairy Supply & Equipment 
Co., Leo Babcock, president of Oakes & 
Burger Co., F. G. Cornell, president of the 
Jensen Machinery Co., “Jim” Sharp, eastern 
sales manager of the Diversey Co., P. J. 
Reeves, president of Reeves & Mitchell Co., 
K. L. Wallace, president of Walker-Wallace 
Limited, John Hopwood and Garrett Hoag- 
land of the Hopwood-Monarch Retinning 
Co., “Jerry” Remick of the Michigan Alkali 
Co., Norman Thomas of Joe Lowe Corpora- 
tion, George Putnam of the Technical Com- 


mittee, George Calvert of the Pfaudler Co., 
“Herb” Bailey, in charge of Electropure of 
The Trumbull Electric Co. Jack Breen, 
Buhl Stamping Co., and “Dick” Britton of 
the Wisner Manufacturing Co. 


Discuss Toronto for 1941 


One-third of the Association’s directors 
were elected by ballot of the membership at 
the earlier meeting. C. G. Chappell, Dairy 
Supply & Equipment Co.; Gordon Lamont; 
K. L. Wallace, Walker Wallace, Ltd.; and 
G. E. Wallis, The Creamery Package Mfg. 
Co., were re-elected to the Board and Ralph 
L. Young, DeLaval Separator Co., was 
newly elected to the body. 


The membership received a report from 
President Miller, speaking for the Board of 
Directors, that after an unprecented delay 
in such matters, the International Associa- 
tion of Milk Dealers and the International 
Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers had 
tentatively selected Toronto as a joint 1941 
convention city. 


K. L. Wallace, a director, and others, dis- 
cussed DISA’s possible selection of Toronto 
for a concurrent Dairy Industries Exposition, 
in accordance with the prevailing custom of 
the holding of odd-year Dairy Industries Ex- 
position in convention cities selected by the 
International Association of Ice Cream Man- 

(Please Turn to Page 71) 
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You, Too, Can Produce Highest Quality! 


A Rogers’ Installation at McDonald Dairy, Flint, Mich. 


are past the experimental stage. They are designed and built to 
produce highest quality product—concentrated skimmed milk, whole 
milk, ice cream mix and buttermilk. 


Manufactured in all desired capacities with counter flow or parallel 
condensers to fit all water conditions. 


Stainless Steel Entrainment Separator is Standard Equipment in All Pans 


Also manufacturers of spray process milk driers, hotwells, single 
and double effect tubular evaporators and high temperature cream 


Write For Full Information 








STAINLESS STEEL 
VACUUM PANS 





Established 1883 


C. E. ROGERS CO. 


8731 WITT ST. 
DETROIT, MICH. 





New Stuff 


From the Field of Equipment, Sup- 
plies and Services Come the Latest 
Announcements, Bulletins and 
Catalogs for Dairy Operators 


New Coolers 

HE THERMO-VAC CorPoRATION of Bos- 

ton, Mass., has perfected and is now 

in production on its new line of cool- 

ers adaptable for dairy truck use. Among 
these is a new Front Dash Undercowl Cooler 
which fits all models of UM Divco Trucks 
from 1938 through the present year’s model 
It is said to be the only cooler of its kind 
that has the full crate capacity applicable 
to these models of Divco trucks, holding as 
it does three quart crates in the bottom sec- 
tion, a pint crate in the top left section, and 
on the right, a tinned wire basket for dairy 
by-products with a storage capacity of about 


a cubic foot. 


The cooler may be used with or without 
ice at the discretion of the operator 


One of the features of this cooler is that 
the patented Thermo-Hold insulation makes 
precooling of the wall surface unnecessary, 
because it eliminates the heat storage prob 
lem. Tests are reported to have proved that 
milk and cream placed in these coolers at 
the beginning of a run has returned to the 
plant at the same temperature 


Milton C. 


gineer of the Thermo-Vac Corporation, was 


Knight, sales manager and en- 


assisted in perfecting these coolers by Harry 
Weiner, transportation manager of the Whit- 
ing Milk Co., one of the larger New Eng 
land dairies. Helpful ideas and constructive 
counsel were also given by George Gunn, 
Boston manager of the Divco Twin Truck 
Lo 


These units are said to be meeting favor 
able acceptance by the milk trade. 


Fixtures 

NEW OPEN-END twin lamp luminaire 
utilizing the recently announced 100 

watt, 60-inch, whité or daylight fluor 

escent lamps, and designed especially for 
general high level illumination in industrial 
plants, is announced by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. This lumin- 
ire is applicable to installations requiring 


high mounting heights and is available for 
operation on 110-125, 199-216, and 220-250 


volts, 60 cycle A. C. 
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Units consist of a hood, reflector, lamp 
holders, starting device, and ballast equip- 
ment. A fabricated sheet steel hood with all 
auxiliary equipment mounted and wired as 
part of the whole assembly, provides easy 
access for line connections during installa- 
tion. Two reflector types provide a choice 
between totally direct and diffused, or semi- 
direct illumination. The direct type throws 
all the light downward, whereas the dif- 
fuser unit allows a minimum of approxi- 
mately 2!4 per cent upward light to pass 
through apertures above each lamp reducing 
brightness contrast between the ceiling and 
the lighted area. Both reflectors are 18 
gauge porcelain enameled steel, and provide 
a shielding angle of 14 degrees below the 
horizontal when viewed normal to the lamps. 


Further information may be obtained by 
writing Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., Lighting Division, Edgewater 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Cheese Bowl 


H10 CLover Lear Dairy Co. of Toledo, 
which recently adopted a new 18 ounce 
capacity bow] with gold screen decora- 

tion for its creamed cottage cheese, has 
found ready consumer acceptance for the 
new package. The 


new container of- 


fers the advantage 
y 


of transparenc 

which shows off the 

cottage cheese in 

a splendid manner. 

Customers have 

expressed  satisfac- 

tion with the new container for the home, 
a feature of the package which has encour- 
aged multiple sales and repeat orders from 
families that desire bowls for cereals, des- 


serts and other uses. 


Markets 


lomM MILLER, of the Package Machinery 

Co., stated recently that he noted in- 

creasing inquiries from South America 
on bottle hooding machines as the result of 
a strong trend there toward improving milk 
sanitation through national legislation. 


Sales Conference 


XECUTIVES, representatives and sales- 
Fe ines of the Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 

held their first dairy container sales 
meeting at Columbus, Ohio, January 28th and 
29th. Included on the program were dis- 
cussions of sales and manufacturing, a trip 
through the company’s Columbus plant, a 
banquet and an unusual luncheon at the fac- 
tory. This event was held in a cow barn 
especially built for the occasion inside one 
of the factory buildings with cows tethered 
outside. 


Company officials explained the technique 
that has made milk bottles stronger though 
lighter. R. B. Wilhelm, sales manager of 
the dairy container division, explained the 


methods that have been applied to milk bot- 
tles to give dairies a weight saving and more 
durable package, and to give householders a 
bottle which will be more convenient jor 
home use. 


Tractor-Trailer 

E. Kramme, Inc., of Monroevilie 

N. J., recently added this new tractor 

trailer to its large truck fleet. The 
stainless steel tank has a 2,750-gallon 


pacity. In order to insure the quality of the 
milk in transit the tank is insulated throug 
out with 2 inch corkboard and has a 16- 
gauge bright finish aluminum outer covering. 

In addition to its utility the tank with its 
attractive paint job and lettering serves as 
a good advertising medium for Abbott's 
Dairy. 


De Kalb 


NEW, TWO-TONE streamlined deluxe de- 
A livery for the milk trade has just been 

placed on the market by the De Kalb 
Wagon Co., of De Kalb, Ill. Although priced 
on a mass production basis it presents the 
“front” and advertising appeal of a costly 
custom-built unit. 


This unit was designed for a distinctive 
streamlining effect and maximum pay load 
space, providing 317 cubic feet of load space 
in an over-all bumper to bumper measure- 
ment of 205 inches. 


Considerable attention was paid to the 
driver’s ease and speed in handling the de- 
livery and its load. The cab is roomy,, with 
a door that provides quick exit and a wind- 
shield that is 59 inches wide and 23 inches 
high. The driver has access to the load 
through either the back doors or the side 
door. 


Recessed headlights and a horizontal fin 
type grill give a refined, custom built ap- 
pearance to the streamlined front and end. 
The two-tone paint scheme is used to further 
the illusion of a streamlined length in the 
delivery. 

The “showmanship” value of such a di 
tinctive, refined delivery unit is said to en 
hance the advertising value of milk delive 
units. 

ee 


MILK CONCERN ROBBED 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—A burglar w 
battered open the safe of the Hornady Mi 
Company offices here obtained nearly $6 
The burglary was discovered by Charl 
Ross, sales manager, who found the side do 
of the building had been pried open. 
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AMEND MILK ORDER 


R visions in Federal Control in Omaha- 
Council Bluffs Area Effective 


Vashington, D. C.—Amendments to the 
ral order regulating the handling of milk 
he Omaha-Council Bluffs (Nebraska and 
a) marketing area lately promulgated by 
Surplus Marketing Administration of the 
ted States Department of Agriculture be- 
ie effective March 2, 1941. The amend- 
its increase minimum producer prices to 
levels previously negotiated between pro- 
ers and handlers and now prevailing in 
marketing area, and provide for other 
nor changes in the federal order under 
ich the market has operated since April 
1939. 
In a_ recent 
240 dairymen, or 98 per cent of the pro- 
icers eligible to vote, cast ballots favoring 
issuance of the amendments. 


referendum approximately 


[he amendments will: (1) Increase the 
minimum producer price for Class 1 milk 
(plain and flavored fluid milk) from $2.05 
to $2.25 per 100 Ibs.; (2) establish a special 
minimum producer price $1.80 per 100 
lbs. for Class 1 milk which could be disposed 
of under a low-cost milk program; (3) in- 
crease the minimum producer price for Class 
2 milk (milk used for cream) from $1.50 
to $1.80 per 100 Ibs.; (4) increase the min- 
imum producer price for Class 3 milk (milk 
for other milk products and plant shrinkage) 
10 cents over the present price, which is 
determined by a formula based on the butter 
market; and (5) establish the time of month 
for milk payments made through a coopera- 
tive association of producers. 

—_—_ o—me e— 


GUERNSEY’S RIPE OLD AGE 

W. K. Hepburn of the Emmadine Farms, 
Hopewell Junction, N. Y., reported that the 
Gsuernsey cow Mixter Faithful died February 
, 1941 at the age of twenty-two years, two 
months, and two days. Before her death 
e€ was considered to be the oldest known 
(,uernsey cow at that time. 
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News From the Capital 


(Continued from Page 50) 

the United States totaled about 146,000,000 
pounds, or more than four times the average 
of the 5-year period preceding the outbreak 
of the war. Nearly half of these exports 
went to the United Kingdom, which took 
less than a million pounds from this country 
in 1939. 


“Although war directs much attention to 
canned milk, the production of condensed and 
evaporated milk should not be regarded as 
a war-time industry. 
progress has come in time of peace. 
1920 to 1938 the domestic consumption of 
canned milk increased more than two and a 
half times.” 


In fact, much of its 
From 


In 1921 the canned milk consumed in the 
United States 
pounds of milk equivalent. This totaled about 
9 per cent of the milk purchased by con- 
sumers in liquid form. By 1939, he points 


represented about 2.1 billion 


out, the consumption of canned milk repre- 
sented 4.8 billion pounds of milk equivalent, 
or more than 13 per cent of the total pur- 
chases of fresh and canned combined. 


Wilson asserts that while canned milk is 
still far behind in the race for consumer pref- 
erence, its rapid progress has caused grow- 
ing apprehension in the fluid milk industry. 
And this industry may have cause for worry 
when comparative prices of fresh and canned 
milk are placed under the microscope. For 
example, in 1921 a quart of fresh milk at 
14.6 cents cost 2 cents more than 1414 ounces 
of evaporated milk. In 1940, he shows, a 
quart of fresh milk delivered at 12.8 cents 
cost 5.8 cents more than a can of evaporated 
milk. As far as nutritional value is con- 
cerned, he stated, the choice between evap- 
orated and fresh milk appears to be largely 
a toss-up. 


The rapid development of the canned milk 
industry in the South is regarded by Wilson 
as worthy of mention. “For the past 15 
years,” he says, “Dixie has been extending 
its famed southern hospitality to the canned 
milk industry and with remarkable success. 
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As late as 1925, records of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service show no appreciable 
quantities of canned milk manufactured in 
the South outside of Maryland. In 1939, 
however, four states in this territory — 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Texas 
— produced more than 30,000,000 pounds 
each. And in that year the South as a whole 
produced about 11 per cent of the nation’s 
total. **** Although prices paid by con- 
denseries to southern producers tend to be 
low in relation to those in other sections of 
the country, they usually represent better re- 
turns than are obtained from milk or butter- 
fat used for other manufactured products.” 


In conclusion Wilson points out that canned 
milk manufacturers stand apart from firms 
making other types of factory dairy products 
in that control is centered largely in the 
hands of a few companies. The industry has 
grown to its present proportions through the 
erection of additional plants by established 
firms rather than as a result of factories 
started under new ownership. The large 
capital investments necessary for equipment 
and a large part of the product being mer- 
chandised under a few nationally known 
brands accounts, he says, for the fact that 
more than three-fifths of the canned milk 
output is under control of less than a half 
dozen companies. In spite of the centered 
control of the industry, however, cries of 
monopoly,, he finds, are much less than in 


some other branches of the dairy industry. 
Dairy Conference 
ECRETARY-TREASURER B. B. 
DERRICK of the Maryland-Virginia 
Milk Producers’ 


the opening session of the 


Association presided at 
Northeastern 
Dairy Conference in Philadelphia March 4th. 
Speakers at the meeting of dairy leaders were 
Dr. H. C. Byrd, president of Maryland Uni- 
versity ; R. B. Corbett, director of the Mary- 
land Experiment Statien; Dr. H. M. O’Rear 
of the Bureau of 
Donald Kane, Washington attorney for the 
Dairy Products Marketing Association and 


Animal Industry, and 


representative of the National Dairy Council. 
The conference secretary is W. Bruce Silcox 
of Washington, 


OHIO. BOTTLE CAP CO. 


PIQUA, OHIO 





: basic zone, handled in the New York City during January of $2.04 per 100 lbs. a 
N. Y. January Price 


federal-state marketing area: deduction of lc for association and barg 


, > - : ye ‘ala’ 

(Continued from Page 54) cine ss $2.65 per 100 Ibs. ing dues and advertising tax. This compa 

reduced also as a result of the lower value Class 1, a 2.08 i. « «With a December net figure of $2.17 an 
c . . “a . Class 1, utside 2.0 7 “ ‘ . 

of dry skimmilk powder. Swimmilk powder Glass 2-A as Oe January, 1940 rate of $2.13. The price app 

quotations are used in a formula to determine ““ephe price of Class 2-A is subject to a plus to the 201-210 mile zone. 

the skimmilk adjustment which is added to skimmilk adjustment. The price of Class 1 Out- 


° pm ‘ side shall be 20c per 100 lbs. above the Class 2-A 
the class prices. The average of the January price The skimmilk adjustment is to be com- 
quotations was so low that no adjustm« nt puted and announced not later than April 5. 


January Milk Receipts 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 


could be computed and added to the class January Minimum Milk Prices Receipts Rail and Tri 
‘ ” ——-40-Qt. Cans— 
prices. TI ostest adeninicteater ot , ~— Miik Cream Cor 
1e@ mar met administrator begat ——— January, 1941 8.206.788 110,127 29 
Service Claims and Coop. Payments minimum prices and butterfat differentials January, 1940 3,039,500 115,319 29 
= December, 1940 3,194,804 116,610 9 


n effect for the month of January in the pecember, 1939 3.079.790 119,632 3 


Mr. Cladakis announced that markct ser ; - é “ : 
es New York City area for 3.5 per cent milk PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 
vice claims and cooperatives payments, which é : . 
‘ by classes received by handlers from pro- oncnntest 7 oo Tru 
: . ———40-Qt. Cans— 
; 7 i ducers at plants in the 201-210 mile zone: Milk Cream 
in the course of computing the uniform price, January. 1941 709,23 21,703 
> rice > ‘ ‘ 9° ." 
amounted to $416,029.67. Cooperatives r _ pee sues January 1940 89 123 15,048 
; 5 . ’ 2 x yecember, 1940 569.5 21,223 
ceived $90,539.02 and market service claims Class cwt.° — December, 1939 684,343 15,721 
22.609 
added up to $325,490.65 2.08 04 BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 
2.10 -056 Receipts Rail and Truck 
The uniform price of $2.05 applies to milk 4 ort ose ———40-Qt. Cans——— 
eae : i . 1.487 042 Milk Cream Cond 
of 3.5 per cent butterfat and is based upon .1-A 1.549 044 pe a 
o Ch 3 5 eIKE II-B 1.6% .047 January, 1941 508,692 39,908 8 
a Class I price Of 92.0) per 100 Ibs., a Class 1u-c ) 036 January, 1940 193,057 37,749 
I relief price of $2.08, a Class II-A or fluid 111-D 12 035 Sees Sane en 130  n.ei8 
$2.10 and the following prices, 1V-B 65 (031 


ol 

per 100 Ibs., for each of the remaining eight *Skimmilk adjustment (none) included in the NEW GUERNSEY RECORD 
manufacturing classes: Class II-B, $1.637;  rices listed. 

Class II-C, $1.487; Class III-A, $1.549; 
Class III-B, $1.637; Class III-C, $1.247; ‘ : . ; : 
Class III-D, $1212: Class IV-A, $1.137: The Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 


are deducted from the gross value of the pool 


cream price 


League January Pool Prices The February issue of Marketing Activi- 
ties, published by the Agricultural Market- 
: ‘neo Service. renorts ‘ ady’s Pe ¢ . 

d Class IV-B. £1265 ciation average net paid pool return to pro- ‘8 Serve, Sager that Lady I et of Betts 
- bi — ducers for January was $2.04 per 100 Ibs Homestead 542376, a purebred Guernsey cow 
for 3.5 per cent milk in the 201-210 mile owned by L. B. Wescott, Clinton, N. J., re- 
freight zone The comparable December cently broke the record for milk production 

figure was $2.15. The January, 1940 price ™ her class. 
was $2.15. This includes an average city “Pet”—whose record is 12,618.5 pounds of 
and location plus differential of 5c. Grade A milk and 645.6 pounds of butterfat for 305 


premiums where earned are in addition. days—now reigns as queen of Class GGG, 


The usual freight rate and butterfat dif 
ferentials were applicable. The milk in 
luded in the administrator’s pool was r« 
ceived from 59,730 dairy farmers in New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Vermont, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. 


— ’ ‘ : , . which includes all registered two-year-old 
March Class 1 and 2-A Prices Sheffield January Milk Price os es , . 

. Guernseys milking for 305 days and carrying 

\dministrator Cladakis announced March Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., announced a net a calf. The average Guernsey production in 


minimum prices for 3.5 per cent milk in the cash price for 3.5 per cent milk delivered the same class is 7,091.9 pounds of milk. 





Statistical Review of the New York Market 
For FEBRUARY, 1941 


CONCENTRATED MILKS 


CASE CASE SWEETENED Unsw.Cond DRY 

CONDENSED EVAPORATED BULK CONDENSED Whole Milk SKIMMILK(Spray) 
Known Other Known Other Skim Whole 10% fat Known Other jin New York City Area under the Federal-State Market 

Brands Brands Brands Brands Cariot Carlot 40-Qt. Can Brands Brands ° 
(case) (case) (case) (case) PriceLb. f.0.b.factory Lb. Lb. ing Agreement used by all handlers in figuring returns 

for February 

Price Per point 
butterfat 
Class m differential 


NEW YORK MILK PRICE SCHEDULE 


Basic prices for 3.5% milk in 201-210 mile zone in effect 





@5.00 “@ 4.50 @ 3.20 2.95@3.00 
@5.00 @ 4.50 20 95 @ 3.00 
@5.00 a 0 3.20 2.95@3.00 
@5.00|\—@ 4.50 3.20 |2.95@3.00 
5.00 74.50 1.20 95@3.00 
5.00 50 @ 3.20 2.95 00 
5.00! 50 3.20 95 @3.00 
5.00 50 @3.20 2.95@3.00 
5.00 5 3 > 95 3.90 
Holiday 
@5.00 - 3 ‘ 00 
@5.00|—( : - 3.2 95 @ 3.00 
@5.00 5 3.2 2.95 @ 3.00 
@5.00 ( 5 . 2.95 @3.00 
@5.00 5 7 ’ 95 @3.00 
@5.00 F @ 3.2 ». 95 3.00 
@5.00 5 - 3. 2 2. 9§ 3.00 
@5.00 5 4 > 95 00 


— ” ie 6O4" a boss s © Rail & Truck Receipts at N. ¥. City & Metropolitan / 


»0 
0 
50 
5 50 
50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.500 
5.50 


w 


5% @s 


-) 3 49.43 +) 
ewe 


\I 
I (Relief) 


“1490903 
HOMME wDWnmneE 


GO GO GO © GO GO OO Ow 


5.50 


»0 


a4 


5.50 
5.50 
6.50 4 
6.50 

50 


‘ Skimmilk adjustment included above class 
‘ (none) 


ee ee ee es 


Nass 


@5.00 . : 3.3 » 95 @3.00 (Statistics of U. 8. Department of Agriculture) 
@5.00 5 3.: >. 95 00 Fresh Frozen Fresh 
@5.00 5 @ 3.1 2.95 .00 Milk Cream Cream Cond Milk 
@5.00 5 - @3.3 95@3.00 November 3,131,049 108,383 11,051 


- @5.00 § 3.2 2.95 @3.00 December 3,194,804 116,610 12,398 29 
Tot.& Ave 5.00 : 3.2 2.98 . j . January 3,206,788 110,127 * 9,262 29 
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DISA Holds Meeting 


(Continued from Page 67) 


rers and the International Association 
ik Dealers and the holding of the con- 
ns of the latter in even years in Expo- 
cities selected by DISA. 
ction ensued, the 


No member- 
\ssociution’s Expo- 
course for 1941 being left in the hands 

board. However, indications point 
ly to the holding of the Show in Tor- 


n October. 


the course of the meeting the member 
eceived reports by the president; the 
irer, John H. Mulholland, 
gh Charles W. Caldwell, secretary and 


submitted 


and the executive vice 
lent, Roberts Everett. 


istant treasurer ; 


tention was called to the Atlantic City 
ry Industries Exposition of 1940; Exposi 
the 1940 Student’s 
tional Contest in Judging Dairy Products ; 


eligibility limitations ; 


esearch studies recently completed under the 


y Industrial Research Fellowship pro- 
in which the American Dairy Science 


ciation and DISA collaborate; credit 


Harry Miller, President, speaking during luncheon 


at DISA Annual Meeting 


wmation interchange activities; and to 


ious compilations of information and 
her internal publicatigns prepared for mem- 
companies. It was brought out that in 


ramified work of the Association vary- 
degrees of relationship are being main 
ed with approximately one hundred spe 
ized agencies, professional societies, edu 
mal and other non-profit institutions, as 
ations, governmental bureaus and depart 


ts throughout the Western Hemisphere. 


mmittee reports were presented by: E 
Wellinghoff, 
imittee ; G. E 


Chairman, Membership 
Wallis, Chairman, Finance 
umittee, and Priorities Committee; K. I 

Chairman, Credentials 
nmittee; G. W 
il Committec 
lic Policies Committee; W. B. 
rman, Inter 
tee of DISA: 


1, Nominating 


llace, Exposition 


Putnam, Chairman, Tech 


Davison, 


\merican Relations Com 


Robert Rosenbaum, Chair- 
Ralph Scheu, 
higan Conference Committee. 
pared by Dr. L. A 
itest and 
l by J. H 


eport of the 


Committee ; 
A report 
Rogers, Chairman, 
Fellowship Committee, 
Remick, Jr., a DISA director. 


Statistical 


was 


and Accounting 


March, 1941 


; Gordon Lamont, Chairman, 


Association of 
Manufacturers prepared by 
O’Neal M. Johnson was presented by Roberts 
Everett. 


Bureau of the International 
Ice Cream 


Some Highlights of the Meeting 


Summaries of some of the information of 
interest to the dairy industries, which em- 
Nearly two 
members 


erged from the meeting follow : 
hundred now of 


DISA. 


committees 


companies are 
In addition to existing membership 
various special 


charged with 


phases of Exposition responsibility, a co- 
ordinating Exposition committee of five is to 


194] 


be created in 


\ rigid and impartial control of admissions 
credentials reg 
inaugurated in 1939 and 
further implemented in 1940 is to be 
with the 
Dealers 


to Expositions, based 


that 


upon 
ulations were 
con- 
Collaboration International 
Milk 


\ssociation of Ice Cream Manufac 


tinued 


\ssociation of and the Inter 
national 
turers in a gearing, more effective for the 


memberships of the three organizations of 
the schedule of the hours of future Expo- 
convention 
The Asso- 


Q.,” received favor- 


sitions to the schedules of ses- 
sions is to be offered and sought. 
ciation Quarterly, “A 


able comment from a number of those pres- 
ent with compliments being paid to the work 


of Roberts Everett and Ralph Coniston. 


DISA in stimulating the formation of the 
Inter-American Committee for the Dairy In- 
dustries has assisted in bringing into being 
a dairy industrial promotive body that is 
linking men of specialized interest and ex- 
perience in dairying and the dairy industries, 
in public health and in dietary science in 
each of the twenty-one countries of the hem- 
isphere in an active network of promotion 
and economic 
that 


crease the production of milk, modernize its 


of every science and facility 


and educational undertaking will in- 
handling and processing, and enlarge its con- 
sumption within each of the American coun- 


tries. 


Dairy Research Board 

\fter studious groundwork, DISA in 1940 
advocated and early in 1941 took a temporary 
leadership in steps making possible the or- 
Dairy 
It is hoped that this board will 


ganization of a General Board for 
Research. 
become the board-of-strategy of modern 
science in approaching as one great field the 
research possibilities which affect the cow, 


factory and consumer 


The 


members. 


board has nine dairy scientists as 


These are balanced by nine men 
who have had both scientific and practical 
background but are not necessarily scientists. 
Each member has DISA is en- 
titled to The 


Board is a conference, a general planning 


one vote. 


one member only. General 


and a guiding group. It will do no research 
work itself nor supplant any research body 
that exists but it will be of non-interfering 
help to everyone interested in effective dairy 
research 


Here's Why Many 


use SELF-LOCKING 
EGG CARTONS 





W7// 


| 
| 
| 
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Quality DESIGNS 
that SELL EGGS 
Tests prove colorfully- 
printed designs in 
crease egg sales 
Women depend on 
eges packed in Self- 
Locking Cartons be- 
cause these cartons 
reflect quality! They're 
designed especially to 
give eggs a quality 
display. 

WRITE TODAY for 
new color designs 

free samples of Self- 
Locking Ege Cartons 


aoe oar 


EGG <p> CARTONS 
SELF-LOCKING CARTON co. 
599-M E. Illinois St. Chicago, Illinois 


7 
SPECIALIZING IN 


93 Score 
Print Butter 


—_— —_ 


Sweet Cream 


IN CARLOTS 


-MARWYN 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


105 W. Adams Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone: RANDOLPH 1015 
2 


R. E. Scholes 
Vice President 


THE USERS 
Swift &.Co 
Armour & Co 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 
Wilson & Co 
towman Dairy Co. 
Land-O-Lakes 
Crys 
jeatrice Cry. Co 
Lambrecht Cry. Co 


EAT BGGS 
FOR HEALTH 








Mark H. Fox 


President 
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: ‘Position Wanted,’’ 50c. Limit of 

: 50 words. All other advertisements, 5c a 

word ($1.00 minimum). Keyed ads, 15c extra. 
All payments strictly in advance. 
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POSITION WANTED | 


By college graduate, major in dairy science 
and dairy industry. Can plan and administer 
all dairy problems. Successful in handling 
men. Will consider position as assistant 
manager or technical control man in dairy 
plant. Now employed. Box 161, care of 
this publication. 2-M-2 


As a plant manager. Twenty years’ ex- 
perience in milk business. Thorough knowl- 
edge of refrigeration, boilers and all dairy 
equipment. Experienced in pasteurizing, 
separating cream, bottling, pan operating on 
Super-heated Whole Milk, Skim, Sweetened 
Condensed, Ice Cream Mix, Cultured Butter- 
milk, Cheeses, Powdered Milk, Jewish Sour 
Cream. Able to handle help. Clean habits. 
Age 40. Best of references. Box 163, care 
of this publication. 2-M-2 


By reliable man as manager or field man, 
with 22 years’ experience in all lines of the 
milk business. Familiar with New York and 
New Jersey Board of Health regulations. 
Employed at present. Box 177, care of this 
publication. 3-M 











As manager of milk plant or field man. 
Have had twenty years’ experience in all 
lines of the milk business and understand 
the regulations of the New York and New 
Jersey Boards of Health. Am employed at 
present. Box 152, care of this publication. 


1-M-4 


3y experienced maker of Quality Milk 
Products, Cottage, Baker's, Starter, Butter, 
Cultured Cream, Buttermilk, Ice Cream 
Mixes—also a variety of domestic and for- 
eign cheeses. Have long experience and ex- 
cellent record—Danish Dairy School training. 
Modern plant in middle western or eastern 
states preferred. Kindly send full particulars 
in first letter. J. T., c/o Heffner & Sons, 
Inc., 25-56 Thirty-First St., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 3-M-B 





HELP WANTED 
Man experienced in milk pasteurizing 
State references and salary expected. Box 
179, care of this publication. 3-M 





Experienced man to run a condensing pan 
in Southwestern Pennsvlvania. State experi 
ence and wages expected in first letter. Penn- 


Reed Milk Co., Inc., Belleville, Pa. 2-M-B-M 


Creamery Manager for manufacturing 
plant located in Central New York State 
shipping fresh and frozen cream. Must be 
thoroughly experienced in creamery manage 
ment and highly recommended. Salary $200 
monthly. Box 180, care of this publication. 


3-M 





OPPORTUNITIES 

DAIRY SUPPLY SALESMEN AND 
JOBBERS—Sell your own brand dairy 
cleanser, milkstone remover, chlorine powder, 
can and bottle-wash compounds. Twenty 
years’ manufacturing, compounding and pack- 
ing experience. Latest type and analysis. 
Strictly confidential. Box 168, care of this 
publication. 2-M-3 








PRODUCTS WANTED 





Fifty (50) cans daily Guernsey or Jersey 
or Guernsey Jersey mixed milk, N. Y. C. 
approved, at least 4.3 per cent B.F., yearly 
contract. State price and full particulars. 
Box 178, care of this publication. 3-M 


. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 

Dry Milk Machines. American Dry Milk 
Machines in five sizes. Also Buffalo and 
Rogers-Black & Clawson machines factory 
rebuilt. All machines guaranteed. American 
Machine Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 2-M-2 

New and used butter print machines 
and cheese packing machines by manu- 
facturer. Inquiries invited — satisfae- 
tion quaranteed. Write for full partic- 
ulars. Sharp Bros., Bayonne, N. J. B-t.f. 





One 28 ton Brunswick four cylinder am- 
monia compressor with 40 H.P. motor— 
Textrope drive-starter and accessories. Ex- 
cellent condition. Also, nearly new Wallace 


& Tiernan Chlorinator. Frederick G. Smith 
& Co., Freeport, Ill. 3-M 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 
\merican Cheese equipment including 
hoops and press for picnics. Also, used 300 
can Storage Tank that will pass New York 
Board of Health Inspection. Box 182, care 
of this publication. 3-M 








SUPPLIES FOR SALE 


Small or large quantities of used No. ? 
milk bottles. Please reply to Box 160, care 
of this publication. 3-M 
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A Timely Choice 
(Continued from Page 51) 
the same locale chosen by the two interna- 
tional dairy organizations, provided that suit- 
able accommodations are available. 

At the recent annual meeting of DISA, 
whose activities are reported in considerable 
detail elsewhere in this issue, the question 
of holding the “Off-Year” Show in Toronto 
was introduced and subjected to thorough 
consideration. Representatives of several 
member companies spoke in favor of the 
move, none expressed themselves in oppo- 
sition, and the matter was left to the decision 
of DISA’s Board of Directors, with final 
approval seen as assured. 


MAin 4-5880 


EMPIRE 


Used Boiler Supply Co. 


BUYS USED 
and * STEAM 
SELLS > BOILERS 


ALL STYLES — ALL TYPES 
HIGH and LOW PRESSURE 
Inquiries Welcomed From All States 


64 Flushing Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Many sound and logical arguments 
put forward for carrying the next Dai 
dustries 


were 
y In- 
Exposition across our no 
border. One, which carried much 


hern 
ight, 
was that in the present and acute emer-ency 
of war, there is urgent necessity to |. Ister 
the Canadian rate of monetary exchar ze to 
the mutual advantage of the two cow) tries. 
Canada’s purchases of war material: and 
supplies are regulated in large degree hy the 
value of the Canadian dollar in ter: f 
United States currency. Money expend: 

Canada in connection with the manifo 

tivities of the conventions and the Show will, 
naturally, aid greatly toward this end. Then 
too, there is the sympathetic and potent mo- 
tive of rendering all possible assistance to 
a sister nation now all out in a life and 
death struggle for the preservation oi the 
Empire of which it is a part and the per- 
petuation of the democratic way of 1: 


Following up this line of argument, other 
participants in the discussion cited the fact 
that the exhibiting companies and convention 
goers would spend approximately one million 
dollars in whatever city might be selected, 
and that under existing conditions the ex- 
penditure of that amount of money would 
accomplish more good in Toronto than in 
many other points that might be considered. 


In these columns the Review previously 
has urgently, and we believe soundly. advo- 
cated the holding of the 1941 DISA Expo- 
sition and its attendant conventions in some 
suitable city situated in the gréat central 
western dairy belt. Our stand in this con- 
nection was based upon the fact that the mid- 
west industry membership has not for a 
number of years been afforded a “home en- 
gagement” of these extremely valuable group 
events, and upon our firm conviction that 
all interests involved would materially be 
advantaged by a concerted move to attract 
to the Show an expanding attendance from 
the creamery butter field. 


However, in view of the chaos of world 
affairs and the vital need of backing Britain 
and her Commonwealths and allies to the 
fullest measure in their efforts to thwart 
totalitarian domination and throw off the 
Axis yolk from erstwhile free peoples, we 
now feel that the dairy groups have acted 
wisely and well in selecting Toronto for 
their 1941 events. A Canadian locale will 
in a concrete manner effectuate our “good 
neighbor” policy, will help to strengther the 
Canadian rate of exchange, directly ailing 
further purchases of required material trom 
this country, will afford splendid phy-ical 
facilities for the staging of the Expos:tion 
and conventions, and will at the same ‘ime 
assure those who attend genuine and fri¢ 
hospitality. 


\ll in all, under the circumstances 
now exist, the desirable objectives of a 
tral western scene for these important o: 


rences of the dairy year may well be defe 
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